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THE QUARTEY ASSOCIATION, 


We are en retard with this two-year old, though already 
flourishing society. MM. Sainton and Cooper will forgive us 
when we declare that we have not neglected them expressly, 
but from pressure. 

The second concert took place on Thursday, the 28th ult., 
at Willis’s Rooms. The quartets were Haydn, in F, No. 82 
Mendelssohn, ‘in ‘F minor. (posthumous) ; and Beethoven, in 
E flat, Op. 74. .The exécutants: were, as before, MM. 
Sainton, Cooper, Hill, afd Piatti. The two’ first-named 
admirable violinists alternated the place of leader. The first 
and last quartets were played to perfection. That of Men- 
delssohn—one of the grandest inspirations of the master—was 
played: with so much fire, ond with sich éxeellent intention, 
that we should like to bear it once more this season— since, 
and we say it with deference, still:more remains to be done 
ta lay bare ite hidden beauties). white avetitetally countless,* 
Herr Pauer’s sonata in A major, for violin and pianoforte, 
performed between the second and third quartets, completed 
the selection. This is the work of a thoughtful and cultivated 
musician, and was played in first-rate style by M. Sainton 
and the composer. We prefer to héar it again, however, 
before attempting to analyse it, or to offer any decided 
opinion of its general merits. 


On Thursday last, the third concert attracted a crowded 
audience. The programme commenced with a quartet of 
Ferdinand Ries, in F major, which, like that of Hummel, 
introduced at the first concert, will be a welcome addition to 
the repertoire. The work of a thorough musician, it exhibits 


‘ ; 8) s an al 
cleverness and ingenuity throughout, although it is destitute | oy (tne Witennesioe: 


of absolute originality. It was finely executed by MM. 
Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and Piatti, and well received. As 








sion, apart from the intrinsic evidence of the music itself, silences 


| the question shallow criticism has raised, of whether the author of 


Beethoven’s earliest works would, upon mature reflection, have 
submitted these compositions’ :to the world. It is strange that, 
with the facility and the frequeney-of communication that exists 
between this country and Germany, where the publication and: the 
repeated performance, in the composer's presence, of the Quartet 
took place, that a mistake, utterly without foundation, shouldopre- 
vail here ; but, however |strange, nome the less general—and; ‘how 
ever general, all the more necessary.to’ be explained. 


“ A Jeter of ‘thé Prince Galitzin,’and the reply to it of Herr 
Schindler that appeated in the miusical journals.of last autumn 
throw mueh véry interesting light upon the history of these cotn- 
positions, whith, ° although somewhat obscured by the mutual 
reeritinations of the writers, is sufficient-to show us some im- 
portant parti¢ulars of the circunisfances of their production. © It 
appears that, if 1922, Prince Nicolas Boris Galitzin engaged 
Beethoven. to eémpose for him three Quartets, of each of which 
his Highness was'to-have possession in 
before its’ publication. ‘At the ‘tiie of thé’ first’ performance of 
the Choral Symphoay and the Mass in D, Beethoven was in doubt 
whether to enter upon the composition of these Quartets, or of the 
projected Tenth Symphony, and an Oratorio to be called “The Vic- 
tory of the Cross;” and his friends and advisers were divided in their 
recommendation of these several exercises of his genius : Schup- 
panzigh, with his celebrated quartet party, urging, for obvious rea- 
sons, the former, with the support of Beethoven's . brother; whose 
mercenary motives taught him to regard the wondrous power of 
the composer merely ‘as a means to immediate pecuniary profit, 
not as the manifestation of the great spirit of an artist ; while Ber- 
tard, who had written the poem of thé designed Oratorio, from 
motives no less obvious than those of his opponents, and Schindler, 
the author of Beethoven’s biography, Endeavoured to persuade him 
The advocates for the Quartets, principally, 
it is said, by reason of the strong influence upon his brother of 
Johann van Beethoven, the chemist and druggist, finally prevailed, 


distant as the North Pole from the South, however was the | and the present work is the first consequence of this persuasion. 


magnificent quartet of Beethoven, of No. 12, in E flat, (Op. 
127) from the pale inspiration of Ries. 


given such an interesting account of this work that we cannot | the same year. 
Our readers will not be dissa- | his pupil, his friend, and the agent of most of his business transac- 


| tions in England, Beethoven speaks of the work upon which he 


resist from quoting largely. 


tisfied, we are sure. The following are chiefly historical :— 


“ This the first of what have been erroneously called the “ Pos- | 


thumous” Quartets of Beethoven, a misnomer which, to the just 
appreciation of the works, it is highty important to correct; since 
the fact that they were all printed under the composer's supervi- 


* The Analysis of this work, by Mri Maofarren, was reprinted from 
the Programme of the Quartet Association in our number before last. 





It was written, says Herr Schindler, in the summer of 1824, and 


Mr. Macfarren has | forwarded to the Prince, at St. Petersburgh, in the latter part of 


About this period, in a letter to Ferdinand Ries. 


| had been engaged, and requests his correspondent to negociate for 
| its publication in London. It-is said that a copy of the Quartet, 
while the work was yet unpublished, was sent to Baillot for per- 
formance at his renowned quartet meetings in Paris. How far this 
may have been an infraction of Prince Galitzin’s requisition does 
not appear ; it is certain, however, that the work was first printed in 
the December of 1825, in fulfilment of the engagement that it sliould 
be in the possession of the Prince a year before it should be given to 
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the world through the medium of publication. Beethoven received 
fifty ducats for the copyright of this Quartet, besides fifty ducats 
that he either received or was to have received from the Prince. 
The purport of the two letters from which (and from Ries’s 
 Notizen,” and from private information) these details are derived, 
is, on the part of the Prince, to affirm, and of the biographer to 
discredit, that the sum of fifty ducats was remitted to Beethoven 
before he commenced the composition,—a matter that the con- 
fliction of assertion with evidence places almost beyond the possi- 
bility of proof. Be this as it may, the world obviously owes to 
the suggestion of the Prince whose name they bear, the possession 
of these three quartets, with all their wonderful peculiarities and 
their beauties that surpass admiration, whatever the Prince may 
owe or have punctually paid to the author on account of their 
composition ; and I am inclined to believe that sincere well-wishers 
of art will do justice to Galitzin in exonerating from all responsi- 
bility a man of such liberal views and delicate feeling as only could 

_ have afforded such an invitation to Beethoven. Our art has too 

“few true appreciators, such alone can be its real patrons, for us to 
be able to afford that the character of the man who originated the 
most remarkable series of works that belongs to this department 
of music, should be at the mercy of one whose business is to defend 
an unsatisfactory account of the life of the composer. I dare not 
pretend that, were there more Galitzins, there would be more 
Beethovens; but this I will confidently assert, that, had the artist 
more of such encouragement as the first letter of the Prince must 
have been to the composer, his life would be less one of unrest, 
since unacknowledgment, than too often it is unhappily known 
to be. 

“Here, then, is satisfactory external proof, not only that the 
Quartet before us was published during the composer's life, but 
that it remained unprinted for more’than a7year after its composi- 
tion, always subject, of course, to his correction—that he sought 
its publication in England—that he sent it for performance to 
Baillot—and that he directed its execution by Schuppanzigh ; all 
of which corroborate what the intrinsic evidence of the music 
most powerfully indicates, that it was written with deliberation, 
and published with consideration, and with complete satisfaction 
as to its merits. It has peculiarities; but these are not the con- 
sequence of madness, nor of deafness, nor of any incapacity to 
experience their effect, but of a particular view of art, and a special 
principle in the treatment of its technicalities, that, whatever their 
influence upon the imperishable genius of Beethoven, have had the 
unfortunate tendency in our own times to give license, from his 
precedent, if not justification on its own merit, to a false school 
that aims at the destruction of all established ryles of beauty, and 
perverts, if not annuls, the natural talents of all its disciples. 

“The Quartet under consideration is eminently rich in melodic 
ideas; but it is still more remarkable for the careful elaboration, 
almost unequalled in any work of the author, with which these are 
developed, perhaps sometimes obscured. The ingenious research 
that manifests itself in every detail of this intricately complicated 
composition, is sufficient evidence of the pains spent in its produc- 
tion, and this, which renders the work insusceptible of the imme- 
diate appreciation of even the most educated and experienced 
hearers, especially invites a studious examination of its construc- 
tion, that leads us to the discovery of beauties such as repay us 


many a thousandfold for the zeal wherewith we may have sought 
them.” 





The critical analysis would be spoiled without the musical 
illustrations; we are, therefore, compelled to refer those 
who would read it to the programmes of M. Sainton. The 
performance of Beethoven’s. Quartet by MM. Sainton and 
his coadjutors, was the most complete and satisfactory we 
have ever heard of this most elaborate, profound, and diffi- 
cult work, The care expended in getting it up must have 
been great; but such a result was worth any pains that 
might have been spent upon it. The applause that greeted 
MM. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and Piatti, was as loud and 
unanimous as it was richly deserved. 


—— —— 


What remains to be said is agreable to be said. We have 
to speak of the pianoforte ; and when we say that Wilhelmina 
Clauss was the pianist, it will be readily understood that it is 
agreeable to speak of the piano. The duo sonata of Mendels- 
sohn, in B flat, performed by the interesting young Bohemian 
( Voila une Bohemienne!) and Alfredo Piatti, the Italian, was 
a real treat. With the enthusiastic account given by Mr. 
Macfarren, in the programmes of this gorgeously beautiful 
work, we wholly concur.* To interpret it as it should be 
interpreted—in the spirit of Mendelssohn, demands as much 
genius as fluent execution on the part of the players. These 
were both found in Mdlle, Clauss, and (need we add?) in 
Signor Piatti. It would not be easy to decide which sang the 
melodies best—the girl or the boy; the Bohemienne or the 
Tuscan, the Piano or the Cello, The Italian, into the length- 
ened phrases of melody, infused all the warmth which is 
a peculiarity of his clime and an element of his national 
temperament. The ritardands were protracted with delicious 
languor, in the solo “ bits” for the violoncello. In the ac- 
companiment to the pianoforte passages, on the other hand, 
Piatti played fierily and vigorously, and did not give his fair 
companion a chance of ritardandi, rallentandi, diminuendi, 
morendi, and the nicer machinery of expression. When left 
to herself, however, Wilhelmina showed herself quite equal 
to compete with her partner, and executed the bravura pas- 
sages with the greatest brilliancy and force, Piatti, like 
Macready, would have kept exclusive possession of the 
stage; but Clauss, like Rachel, would not have it at any price, 
In the andante, in G minor, her reading was perfection. ‘The 
player was worthy of her music,—which is saying no little 
when that music consists"of one of Mendelssohn’s most touch- 
ing, plaintive, and original movements. The performance 
was interesting from beginning to end; and both performers 
gained the victory, which was announced by the favourable 
verdict unanimously delivered by the audience. 


After the last quartet, Mdlle. Clauss played Handel's 
celebrated variations in E,f from the Suite de Pieces, in that 


* These Programmes, containing the most masterly criticism on music 
with which we are acquainted, are alone, as we think we have already 
said, worth the price of subscription to the Quartet Association, 


t “The Harmonious Blacksmith.” 
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same key so charmingly, that we longed for the rest; and 
terminated the concert in the most attractive manner by an 
equally good performance of a Gavotte and trio, from John 
Sebastian Bach's Suite de Piaces (Anglaises) in D minor. 

We felicitate MM. Sainton and Co. on the progress they 
have already made. The Quartet Association already bids 
fair to become a permanent institution. We heartily desire 


that it may. 





NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
(From the Times.) 

The third concert, which took place jast night, presented several 
highly interesting features, and, on the whole, merits to be described 
as the best ever given by the New Philharmonic. The hall was as 
crowded as at the most attractive performance of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society; and a very large number of the audience were 
compelled to stand throughout the evening. The excellence and 
variety of the programme may be seen in the following outline :— 


PART I. 


Overture (“Il Flauto Magico ”) Mozart. 

Aria (* Iphigenia in Aulide”) .... «.. Gluck. 
Herr Staudigl. 

The music to Paradise Lost ... ... ... Wylde. 


Concerto (in C minor) ... ... .. «.. Sterndale Bennett, 
Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard. 


PART II. 


Symphony (in A major) ... Mendelssohn. 
Aria (“Il Seraglio ”’) bee ae oceans 
Herr Reichart. 
Overture (“Oberon”) «0. we oes Weber, 
Lied (“Treuer Tod”)... ... «.. « Lindpaintner. 
Herr Staudigl. 
Overture (“La Gazza Ladra”) .., ... Rossini. 


Conductors, Herr Lindpaintner and Dr. Wylde. 

The overture to Zauberflite, Mozart’s grandest and most elaborate 
operatic prelude, was finely played, under the direction of Herr 
Lindpaintner, who was warmly greeted on his appearance in the 
orchestra. The exaggerated forzandos in the theme of the allegro, 
and the overwrought speed, unwarranted by the indications of the 
score, which, in other places, have become sanctified by custom, 
were happily discarded by Herr Lindpaintner, who adopted the true 
Mozartean reading. Herr Staudigl, who, in consequence of the 
indisposition of Herr Pischek, officiated’ in that gentleman's place, 
sang the aria of Gluck with his accustomed correctness and 
discrimination. Something more genial of the same master might, 
nevertheless, haye been selected with advantage. 

The new music of Dr. Wylde met with decided success, and, 
what is more, deserved it. It is hardly enough to say that it is the 
most complete and musicianlike work that has proceeded from his 
pen, since it not merely betokens progress, but betrays an invention 
and a command of resources for which, judging from antecedents 
we should have declined to give him cretlit. The choice of such a 
subject as Paradise Lost betokened a confidence in his ability to 
grapple with its difficulties which the result showed was not in 

ether misplaced. ‘The portion of Milton’s poem from which Dr. 
ylde has selected his materials ranges from the loss of Paradise, 
through man’s disobedience, to the point where Satan undertakes 
to eet out in search of a verification of that heavenly tradition which 
prophecied another world, and a new creature, whose attributes 
were to be all but angelic. The personages are confined to Satan 


and the chiefs of the fallen angels; and this may serve as an excuse | 


¢ 


for the dramatic tone which Dr. Wylde has given ‘to his music, in 
contradistinction to the more solemn and elevated style of the 
sacred oratorio, ‘The composition begins with an overture, in D 
minor, which, from its restless and agitated character, may be pre- 
sumed to depict the rage and despair of the degraded spirits who 
have been driven out of heaven. 
the invocation to the muse (‘ Of man’s first disobedience’); and 
a chorus in D major renders the fine passage, “Sing, heavenly 
muse,” with great ftopriety and dignity. A soprano solo, “ Say 
first, for heav’n hides nothing from thy view,” followed by a chorus 
in A minor, “ Th’ infernal serpent, he it was,” concludes the invo- 
cation, and conveys the description of the means by which Satan 
and Beelzebub met their fate,— 


“ Hurl’d headlong flaming from th’ ethereal sky.” 


The chorus is marked by a wildness of character thoroughly in 
keeping with the subject. Satan and Beelzebub are now introduced 
and in a duet, “If thou be’st he ” (in F), their mutual recognition 
is followed by reflections on their actual condition, and by the 
resolution of Satan to oppose the Almighty will to disseminate 
good. There is some excellent writing in this duet; but on the 
whole Dr. Wylde, evidently trammelled by the quantity of words, 
has made it too long for musical interest. A soprano recitative, 
“Thus, Satan, talking to his nearest mate,” leads to a chorus, 
“ Farewell, happy fields ” (in B flat minor), with the intervention of 
a recitative, in which Satan bewails the difference between the lost 
heaven and the dark and dreary plain—“ the seat of desolation »— 
where he and his companions are now assembled. ‘The chorus in 
question, accompanied throughout by the violins and violoncellos, 
divided and muted, is plaintive and beautiful, and would alone 
establish the claims of Dr. Wylde to be regarded as a com of 
feeling and refinement. Satan’s address to Beelzebub, “ Here at 
least we shall be free,” Beelzebub’s reply, and a soprano recitative 
that follows, merely serve to lead up effectively to the Arch Enemy’s 
invocation to the assembly of fallen angels—“ Princes potentates 
warriors! ”—which Dr. Wylde has set to a striking and vigorous 
aria, in the almost unprecedented key of A flat minor. A simi- 
larity in the second measure of this air to a part of the theme of 
the first chorus about the serpent, whether premeditated or other- 
wise, has a good effect. Its length, however, the repetition of the 
opening, and the extreme difficulty of some of the orchestral 
passages (especially for the basses, where the enharmonic modulation 
changes the signature from flats to sharps), militate, in some de. 
against its general effect. Another well-written chorus, “ hey 
heard and were abash’d” (in D minor), further developes the 
character of the music by means of which the composer has endea- 
voured to paint the feelings of the banished angels. What 
immediately follows—the council among the chiefs of the fallen 
angels who hold debate—is preceded by a series of lengthy recita- 
tives and solos, which do little more than suspend the interest, and 
which—a charming soprano solo, cleverly accompanied, “ For spirits 
when they pleased,” excepted—not being absolutely essential 
might be omitted, or at least considerably abridged with advantage. 
Among these occurs an air in E minor, “ O myriads of immortal 
spirits,” Satan’s address to the powers, and his recommendation of 
war—which, from its peculiar style of melody and accompaniments 
would be better suited to the atmosphere of the Italian Opera. In 
no other part of the work do we observe such an evident miscalcu- 
Jation. On the other hand, the care with which the recitatives are 
written, and the pains bestowed on the orchestral colouring, plainly 
declare that Dr. Wylde was struggling conscientiously against an 
almost insurmountable obstacle, and barely escaped, like others 
before him, from being crushed under a heavy weight of words, 
The consultation is described in a quartet in B minor, for Satan 
Moloch, Belial, and Mammon—‘“ Powers and dominions *_which 
merges into a quintet, with the addition of Beelzebub, and consti- 
tutes one piece of concerted music, written throughout with great 
ability, and showing both facility in vocal part writing and skill in 
orchestral combinations. The concluding chorus, “O shame to 
men,” is exceedingly spirited, and contains points of imitation which 
show Dr. Wylde to be well-studied in the fugal style. The music 
to Paradise Lost was admirably performed—orchestra, chorus, and 
olo singers (Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Lockey, Herrn Staudigl, 





eichart, and Hoelzel) taking equal pains to do justice to the parts 


A bass recitative then commen¢es» 
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allotted them. It was, moreover, received with distinguished 
favour. The chorus, “ Farewell, happy fields!” was immensely 
applauded ; and the soprano air, “ For spirits, when they please 
(exquisitely sung by Miss L. Pyne, and accompanied to perfection 
by the band) was unanimously redemanded. Dr. Wylde, who con- 
dugted his own music, was cordially welcomed ; and, at the end, 
the favourable verdict of the audience was loudly and generally 
expressed. ; 

The performance of. Mr. Sterndale Bennett’? third concerto for 

the pianoforte, by Miss Arabella Goddard (who played the whole 
from memory) was not only interesting on account of the almost 
unequalled talent of the young executant; other circumstances 
endowed it with a special attraction. Miss Goddard, who had been 
invited to play at the Philharmonic Concerts in Hanover-square, 
with the same liberty of choice which is accorded to all professors 
whose ability entitles them to such a distinction, selected Mr. 
Bennett’s concerto in C minor for her debfit, on that, to her, impor- 
tant occasion. A very short time previous to the concert at whieh 
she was to perform, however, she was apprised that she must either 
choose some other piece, or that her engagement would be annulled. 
That Miss Goddard very properly declined to offer such a slight to 
a musician of Mr. Bennett's eminence, and to reject his concerto 
after having accorded it her preference, appeared trom the result. 
At the third Philharmonic Concert, the one for which she was en- 
gaged, her name did not appear; and, without any explanation 
to the subscribers, a notturno for wind instruments was substituted 
in place of her anticipated performance. The reasons for ex- 
cluding Mr. Bennett’s music from the Philharmonic Society— 
of which, for many years, he has not only been a member, 
but, by his talents, one of the most distinguished orna- 
ments—although they have been made public, are too con- 
temptible to allude to. The directors of the New Philharmonic 
Society did wisely in taking advantage of the mistaken policy of 
their rivals. Miss Goddard was engaged to perform the rejected 
concerto, which, although Mr. Costa refused to conduct, from 
motives entirely indifferent to the public and the subscribers to the 
Philharmonic Concerts, is one of the finest works ever composed 
for the pianoforte and orchestra—and she made an impression upon 
an audience of upwards of 2,000 persons to which she must here- 
after recur with pride and satisfaction. It is unnecessary to enter 
into further details. The concerto of Mr. Bennett has already a 
place among the “classics” of the art, although its composer is 
living; with the exception of Mendelssohn, no other musician has 
produced such a work of its peculiar class during the last quarter 
ofa century. Miss Goddard’s execution realized all that had been 
anticipated from her performance of Beethoven’s grand sonata, Op. 
106, at the Quartet Association, and stamped her as one of the 
first pianists of the day, beyond further question. A more enthu- 
siastic reception was never accorded to any aspirant to public favour. 
At the end the, applause was so great that Herr Lindpaintner (who 
had taken more than ordinary pains to make the accompaniments 
go well) was obliged to leave the orchestra, and bring Miss God- 
dard forward, again to be greeted with unanimous demonstrations 
of approval. 

In the second part of the concert the magnificent symphony of 
Mendelssohn, now as great a favourite as the one in A minor, and 
the overture to Oberon, brought out Herr Lindpaintner as a con- 
ductor in a manner that more than realized what has already been 
said in his praise. The delicacy and invariable attention to the 
gradations of force, elsewhere rarely observed, gave atpeculiar charm 
to the execution of Mendelssohn’s music, which, more than that of 
any other master, suffers from coarseness and monotony of tone. 
The reading of the opening of Weber's superb overture, although 
Weber's own, must be signalized as a happy restoration, since con- 
ductors who have followed Weber in this country have adopted 
another, utterly opposed to it. The audience was so pleased, that 
they would fain have had two movements of the symphony, and the 
whole of the overture, again ; but Herr Lindpaintner wisely declined 
to accede ; and the coneert, long enough in all conscience, was 
allowed to proceed uninterrupted to the end. We have rarely 
heard Herr Reichart sing so well as in the beautiful air from 
Mozart's Seraglio (an opera so unaccountably neglected) ; the 
applause he obtained was thoroughly merited. Herr Staudigl, who 


sang the clever and spirited lied of Herr Lindpaintner at a very 
short notice (vice Herr Pischek), must be praised for the skill and 
readiness with which he accomplished his task. The brilliant over- 
ture to La Gazza Ladra made an enlivening climax to a concert 
almost unexceptionably excellent, and one calculated to increase 
the already high reputation of the New Philharmonic Society. 


(From the Morning Herald.) 


The superb character of the orchestra was finely displayed in the 
performance of the symphony and the overtures. It would be impos- 
sible to imagine any delivery of these great works more satisfactory. 
That the New Philharmonic band is entitled to a reputation of the 
highest kind has been proved before, but never more emphatically 
than now. The symphony was rendered with a decision and finish 
that cannot be too earnestly applauded ; while the reading enforced 
by Herr Lindpaintner was chaste and unaffected. Every point of 
this great instrumental work was clearly elucidated, without re- 
sorting to any extravagancies of expression; and its poctical 
beauties were made as palpable to the imagination as its devices 
of art were to the understanding. Such performances as these 
will do much towards placing the New Philharmonic Society upon 
a sure foundation. So fine an orchestra, disciplined so perfectly, 
and conducted by a musician of such matured experience and judg- 
ment as Herr Lindpaintncr, assumes a position of obvious pre- 
eminence, and we reckon its establishment as a fact not ouly of 
interest in itself, but of vital service to the popular extension of the 
art. ‘The emulation which i: must necessarily engender will tend 
to dissipate the exclusiveness which has but too much prevailed in 
the concerts of themother institution ; and the enterprise of Sir 
Charles Fox and his coadjutors in the good work entitles them 
on this, if on no other grounds, to the thanks both of the public 
and of the profession, 

Such vast themes as Milton’s Paradise Lost are ambitious ones 
for young composers to meddle with, though it must be admitted 
that Dr. Wylde has exhibited no little cleverness in his setting of 
the portions of the great epic which he has selected for illustration. 
The music of the first part of his work—all that was performed on 
this occasion—is divided into a series of recitatives and choruses, 
the former preponderating, relieved by a solo or two; the whole 
being confined to the carly sections of the poem, which unfold the 
conspiracy of Satan and his diabolical adherents to thwart the 
designs of Heaven and inflict misery upon the new-born world. 
The similarity of the motive throughout, and the incessant alter- 
nation of apostrophe and narrative, suggest something like a sen- 
timent of monotony, but the music unquestionably possesses merit. 
It sometimes owes its derivation to a memory evidently well stored 
with Mendelssohnian images; but it is always descriptive, and 
reflects the “great argument” with more or less vividness. ‘The 
writing betrays knowledge and ingenuity ; and many of the choral 
and instrumental points indicate either actual originality, or the 
effort to achieve it. The vocalists, Miss Louisa Pyne, Herr 
Staudigl, Mr. Lockey, Herr Hoezel, and Herr Reichart, who were 
entrusted with the performance, exerted themselves diligently to 
present this long and elaborate “ chapter” of narrative music under 
the best circumstances of detail, and they were thoroughly success- 
ful. All honour, in particular, is due to Miss Louisa Pyne, who 
declaimed a variety of trying recitatives with a breadth and vigour 
which cannot be too warmly extolled, this admirable singer being 
also encored in a solo, “ For spirits when they please,” the delicate 
and graphic tournure of which is quite as original as it is charm- 
ing. Dr. Wylde, who is immediately connected with the manage- 
ment of the society, conducted the performance himself, and he 
was recognised by the audience with all the respect due toa native 
artist of zeal, perseverance, and accomplishment. 

The pianoforte concerto found its way into the programme in 
consequence of the recent incredible mandate of the Old Philhar- 
monic directors to exclude the works of their brother director, Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett, from their concert schemes. ‘The particulars of 
this contemptible affair we have already published. It seems that 
the matter has aroused the indignation of the profession at large 
to a considerable extent, partly because one of our most respected 
English composers has been unworthily treated, and partly because 





# young English pianist of growing. fame has been—just as unwor- 
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thily—involved in the ostracism. But the director of the Old 
Philharmonic gets the hearing at the New Philharmonic which he 
is denied elsewhere, and hence the «performance of Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett’s concerto last night. The circumstances connected with 
this pretty business have been the theme of much acrimonious 
comment for some wéeks past, and the demonstration which took 
place last night when Miss Arabella Goddard entered the orchestra 
to play the concerto in question occasioned but little surprise. 
The audience received her with a prolonged and enthusiastic wel- 
come, and some minutes elapsed before she could address herself 
tothe task in hand. We have recently had more than one oppor- 
tunity of dilating on the extraordinary attainments of this young 
lady asa pianist, and her playing last night but further justified the 
eulogies which have been, on all sides, expressed. The concerto 
though the composition of Mr. Sterndale Bennett when only seven- 
teen or eighteen years of uge, demands, as is well known to all 
classical musicians, consummate executancy, and none but the 
most powerful and the most adroit of fingers dare encounter it. 
These are qualifications belonging in a singular degree to Miss 
Arabella Goddard ; and superbly did she manifest them last night. 
Her interpretation of the concerto, undertaken, as is her wont, 
without the notes, was a triumpb in every respect too worthy a 
union of intelligence and mechanical skill to be passed over without 
special mention. The applause bestowed on the player, no less 
than on the music played, was rapturous. Circumstances had 
probably led the way, in some measure, to this generous display of 
feeling ; but it was at least gratifying to find that a deliberate piece 
of unfairness could be so suggestively and emphatically resented by 
an audience of upwards of two thousand persons. 

Herr Pischek, whose name was originally announced as one of 
the principal vocali-ts, did not appear, in consequence, we are in- 
formed, of a bronchial affection ; but his place was amply supplied 
by Herr Staudig], who sang throughout the evening with great 


excellence. 
(From the Daily News.) 


Our musical readers will perceive that the novelty of this con- 
cert was Dr. Wylde’s “ Music to Milton’s Paradise Lost,” which 
occupied nearly the whole of the first part. It was, as we were 
informed by the book of the words, the first part of a great work 
founded on Milton’s poem ; this first part embracing the rebellion 
of the angels, their expulsion from heaven and downfall, their con- 
sultations and conspiracy to destroy the happiness of man, then 
newly created. On seeing the announcement of this work, it 
struck us that the subject was not fitted for musical treatment ; 
and this opinion was not changed by hearing it, though it un- 
questionably does honour to Dr. Wylde’s attainments as a com- 
poser. The abode of the fallen angels, and their infernal conclave, 
are entirely out of the domain of musical description or expression. 
Milton’s most sublime language has the effect of raising vague 
images of something immeasurably vast and awful ; but the power 
of those images on the mind lies in their very vagueness. When- 
ever the poet becomes too distinct and detailed in his pictures, 
even Pandemonium assumes a familiar aspect, and the great 
Spirit of Evil, with his myriads of ministers, dwindle into an army 
of human giants. The addition of music only makes this worse. 
It seems merely childish to describe the sights and sounds of Hell 
by the conventional noises of an orchestra, and to make Satan, 
Beelzebub, and Moloch carry on their debates in recitative, air, 
aud duet. There are many parts of the “ Paradise Lost” which 
furnish the finest possible subjects for music; but these diabolical 
portions are certainly not among them. Setting aside, however, 
these considerations—though we are convinced that the subject of 
the first part of Dr. Wylde’s work will be an obstacle to its success 
—there are many things in the music which are deserving of high 
praise. Dr. Wylde’s style is unaffected; his. melodies flow easily, 
and sometimes with considerable grace; his harmony is pure and 
remarkably free from modern German crudities. In the choruses 
his counterpoint is generally mun and simple; we remarked only 
one fugued movement, in the chorus, “ They heard, and were 
abashed,” where a second subject, at the words “ Nor did they not 
perceive,” is introduced and treated in a masterly manner. The 





most attractive passage in the work is an air, “ Andante con moto,” 
to the words, “ For spirits, when they please,” &c., a charming 
melody, accompanied by the corno inglese with a brilliant figure 
for the violins. This was admirably sung by Miss Louisa Pyne, 
and vehemently encored. ‘There is a well-written duet, “ If thou 
be’st he, but oh, how fallen,” which would have an excellent effect 
if the singers were two human beings, instead of being Satan and 
Beelzebub. On the whole, we repeat that the work does honour 
to Dr. Wylde’s talents; and we expect more unmixed pleasure 
when he brings forward those parts of his subject which are better 
fitted for musical treatment. 

The performance of Sterndale Bennett's pianoforte concerto in 
C minor, by Miss Arabella Goddard, was a musical treat of the 
very highest order. The concerto itself is too well known to re- 
quire eulogy ; it is worthy to be a companion to the finest works of 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn ; but the young performer is only 
commencing a career which promises to be of unsurpassed bril- 
liancy. In strength and richness of tone, rapidity of finger, clear 
articulation, and finished execution of the most complicated 
passages, she already rivals the best performers of the day. She 
plays with warmth and feeling, and shows the judgment and intel- 
ligence of an experienced artist. Nothing could exceed the enthu- 
siasm excited by her performance. 

‘The rest of the concert does not call for much remark. The 
scena from Gliick’s “ Iphigenia in Aulis,” though beautiful, and 
extremely well sung by Staudigl, produced no effect. The very 
excellence of Gliick’s music, in a dramatic sense, unfits it for 
the concert room. To be enjoyed, its subject must be understood, 
and its meaning enforced by the action of the stage. Mendels- 
sohn’s glorious symphony was performed in a manner which did 
high honour to the orchestra and its able conductor, Herr Lind- 
paintner. ‘The overtures, too, were played with great fire. 

The hall was quite full in every part. 





FOOD FOR FETIS’S BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE. 


We have received the following very modest communication 
from Dr. Bexfield, which we have much pleasure in submitting 
to the consideration of M. Fetis through the pages of the 
Musical World :— 

(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
12, Monmouth Road, Bayswater, London. 


My DEAR S1r,—In accordance with the request made in last 
Saturday’s Musical World, 1 forward you my Biography for your 
friend M. Fetis or M. De Glimes. Should a written one be pre- 
ferred, I can supply you! but perhaps after all my fame is not 
sufficient to be chronicled in M. Fetis’s chapters? If, however, 
you think I may appear in the work of the great Frenchman (and 
therefore to all the world) the enclosed biography is at your “ united 
service,” and if you like to add anything to it, Amen! 

Yours, respectfully, 
W. R. BEXxFIELD. 
CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. 
DR. BEXFIELD. 

This talented composer is one of the most rising men in the 
existing world of music. He was born at Norwich (the birth-place 
of Dr. Crotch), the 27th of April, 1824. His inclination for the 
musical art was at a very early age manifested by the ease with 
which he attained a certain mastery of the flute and double-fla- 
geolet ; and by the aid alone of Cramer’s Instruction Book, he 


became a pianoforte cages j et 
When little more than eleven years old, he surprised his friends 


My producing an anthem in eight parts, without any assistance. 
The organist and precentor were so struck with the work of the 
recocious musician, that they determined upon having it rehearsed 
y the choir, the little white-surpliced singing ee who had 
written it, being invited to perform the organ part, which he did 
to admiration. ose ; 
Even while yet soengrins the position of a choir-boy, he was 


occasionally called forth to perform the service, when the absence 
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of the organist made a substitute necessary. His voice ranged 
from C in the bass clef to A altissimo, or four octaves within two 
notes. 

At seventeen, he played Bach's pedal fugues, with effect and 

recisiun ; and deeming that a composer for the orchestra should 
be experimentally acquainted with the nature and properties of 
very instrument for which he proposes to write, he gave a portion 
of his attention to the trombone, trumpet, and even the drums 
(upon all of which he performed publicly at the Norwich Concerts), 
and subsequently prosecuted the study of the violin. 

On the expiration of his articles with Mr. Buck, he, being then 
twenty-one years uf age, was elected, from among many compe- 
titors, organist to the parish church of Boston, remarkable for its 
fe organ. During the same year, he published his eight chorales 
for voices and organ. The yet freshly-lamented Mendelssohn, 
writing to the author, declares, “In your chorales and concert 
fugues, there is nothing but what I consider good, and thoroughly 
musician-like !” 

In the same year, he graduated (Mus. Bac.) at Oxford. The 
exercise which he made on taking his degree, contained a strict 
Canon in five real parts. On this occasion, he received an un- 
wonted testimonial, in a letter from Dr. Crotch, the examiner, 
complimenting him on the merit of his performance. Since this 
event, he has published his concert fugues for the organ. These 
were played during the Great Exhibition, to the listening thousands 
who thronged the aisles of the Palace of Glass; and have been 
played, on numerous other occasions, with the greatest approba- 
tion. The fugue in E was written when the author was seventeen. 
To his intense practice, during this period especially, is due that 
extraordinary power of improvisation, in which he seems scarcely 
to be excelled by any living performer. 

In 1847, appeared his “ Six Songs” (which caused him to be 
spoken of as “the Poet Musician”), and the following year he won 
a prize for a church anthem, against a host of competitors. But, 
with the shadow of coming greatness upon him, he felt that the 

ro- 
vincial engagements, he declared himself a candidate for the 
post of organist at St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. In the con- 
test, Mr. Vincent Novello decided for him, in opposition to the 
rival claims of no less than thirty-five candidates. It is worthy 
of remark, that throughout the contest he played entirely from 
memory, without the aid of notes. About this time he published 
a collection of pieces, under the title of ‘‘ Musica diCamera:” and, 
not long afterwards (at the age of twenty-four), took the degree of 
Mus. Doc., his exercise being a Sacred Cantata in 10 movements, 
concluding with a Strict Canon in 8 real parts, with full orchestral 
accompaniments. 

We next meet with him as the author of a volume of “Church 
Anthems,” which now form part of the sacred répertoire of most 
of our Cathedrals. In the early part of 1850, he was invited to 
read a course of six lectures, at the London Institution (Finsbury 
Circus). The notes of these lectures are now in our hands, and 
may afford us matter for future remark. In the same year, he 
married a daughter of J. B. Millington, Esq., a solicitor, in exten- 
sive practice in Boston. Ata rather later period his ‘“ Death of 
Hector” obtained the prize of ten guineas offered by the Hudders- 
field Glee Club for the best serious glee, Sir H. Bishop being the 
adjudicator. He is now engaged upon a work of an elaborate 
character, under the title of “ Miscellaneous Pieces,” of which two 
numbers have already appeared. 

His great work is the oratorio of “ Israel Restored,” a work 
destined, no doubt, to hold a lasting place amongst classical pro- 
ductions. This oratorio was performed at Norwich last autumn, 
with complete success, before an audience amounting to two 
thousand persons. On this occasion, Dr. Bexfield’s perfect com- 
mand of all the resources of the orchestra shone conspicuous, 
depending upon his knowledge, not only of the peculiarities of the 
various instruments, but also of their respective fingering. “ His 
parts,” says a contemporary critic, “lie well, and, therefore, tell 
well.” He puts all his materiel in requisition. The horns and 
trombones he uses with great freedom and as much judgment. 

There are no unseemly gaps in his score; something is always 
going on in due subordination to the leading subject.” As a con- 


— was his destined sphere, and, renouncing his p 








ductor, “he uses his baton,” it was rather smartly ,said, “for the 
benefit of the band and chorus who want it ; not for the edification 
of the audience who do not.” In the sequel of the performance 
of the oratorio at Norwich, a subscription was set on foot to present 
the author with a piece of plate. 

The managers of the New Sacred Harmonic Society, Liverpool 
have determined upon the production of “Israel Restored” next 
winter, with a band and chorus of 600 performers, The rare 
instances of English composers taking rank in the highest style of 
composition, are still sufficient to inspire the student with energy 
in the study of the severe classical style, which, though it may not 
be so ener lucrative as the rapid fabrication of variations 
upon polkas, is the only sure road toa lasting musical renown. 


Also we have received the following brief sketch, which we 
lay at the pen of the author of the Biographie Universelle :— 


JoserH THOMAS Cooper, of London, pianist and composer, was 
born in London, May 25, 1819 ; he received his musical education 
under the able guidance of Mr. W. H. Holmes (of the Royal 
Academy of Music in london), and Ignace Moscheles. Mr. 
Cooper has published several pianoforte compositions, and single 
songs; and has produced various works for full orchestra which 
are in MS. He is an associate of the Philharmonic Society, and a 
member of the Society of British Musicians. Mr. Cooper has 
delivered lectures on the science of music at the Bank of England 
Institute, and elsewhere ; and has received the honour of being a 
Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society of London. 


THE SLAVE’S DREAM. 
The words by H. W. LonGFEeLLow. The music by J. L. Hatton. 


Sung by Herr Branpt. 


Beside the ungather'd rice he lay, 
His sickle in his hand ; 

His breast was bare—his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand; 

Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 
He saw his native land. 


Wide through the landscape of his dreams, 
The lordly Niger flow'd ; 

Beneath the palm-trees on the plain, 
Once more a king he strode; 

And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the mountain road. 


He saw once more his dark-eyed queen, 
Among her children stand ; 

They clasp’d his neck—they kissed his cheeks, 
They held him by the hand; 

A tear burst from the sleeper’s lids, 
And fell into the sand, 


At night he heard the lion roar, 
And the fierce hyena scream, 

And the river-horse, as he crushed the reeds 
Beside some hidden stream ; 

And it passed like a glorious roll of drums, 
Through the triumph of his dream. 


He did not feel the driver's whip, 
Nor the burning heat of day ; 

For death had illumin’d the land of sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 

A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken, and thrown away 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The performances since last Thursday have been confined 
to the Lucresia Borgia, with the addition of an act of the 
Barbiere on Thursday. We have nothing to add to what we 
have already advanced. The opera throughout wants only 
an Alboni to render it one of the most complete performances 
on record. Malle. Nantier Dediée, the new contralto—who 
is no contralto—is not an Alboni; but she is a good steady 
singer, and improves with the public. To Mdlle. Nantier 
Dediée, however, we would proffer one word of advice, viz. : 
let her think of other persons besides the audience. Let 
her bear in mind that there are actors on the stage who have 
something to do with what she has to do; that the boxes, 
pit, and galleries are not all that are to be appealed to. Our 
readers will appreciate our advice better when we inform 
them that Mademoiselle Nantier Dediée is in the habit, when 
she is singing, of advancing to the footlights, turning her 
back entirely to the actors, and addressing the audience as if 
she were making a speech particularly and solely devoted to 
them—and this, even when the business requires she should 
mingle words and action with those on the scene. All illu- 
sion is destroyed thereby, the auditors appealed to are not 
flattered, and nothing is gained. Let Mademoiselle Nantier 
Dediée study any of her fellow artistes, she will learn to do 
better. She is a good singer, an adroit and tolerable actress, 
easy and unconstrained, and knows her business thoroughly, 
bating the exception we have just made. Nevertheless, the 
fair contralto is no contralto, as we have said before. 

To-night the much-talked of Rigoletto, by young Verdi— 
who is no longer young—will be produced. From all papers, 
and by all rumours, we are authorised in believing that 
Rigoletto is one of Verdi’s masterpieces. Be this as it may, 
the subject is a fine and interesting one, as those who have 
read Victor Hugo’s celebrated tragedy must be aware. 
Besides, Ronconi plays Rigoletto, a great performance as we 
learn, and Mario also has an important acting and singing 
part. This is good for Verdi, and for the success of the 
opera. Mario and Ronconi together would render less inte- 
resting music than that of Verdi more than tolerable. Madame 
Bosio plays the heroine, and Mademoiselle Nantier Dediée has 
apart. The cast, therefore, could hardly be stronger. The 
music is published by Messrs. Boosey and Sons. 





HOW VERDI COMPOSES. 


When Verdi has an opera to compose, he waits patiently 
until the midnight bell has tolled. He then enters hs study, 
in which there is a piano placed between a big drum and 
cymbals, and seating himself at the piano, he first bangs the 
drum on the right hand, then crashes the cymbals on the left 
hand, then thumps the piano in the midst, and while the air 
is reverberating with the mingled sounds, he commences the 
first chorus. This is the way Verdi composes. Can any- 
body have a doubt on the subject ? 





Dramatic. 

French Prays.—Sr. James’s Tuzatre.—On Friday 
week last M. Regnier made his bow for the first time this 
season to an elegant and select audience, who were delighted 
to see him, if we may judge from the three rounds of hearty 
applause which greeted his appearance on the stage. His 
reception was enthusiastic; for the public of the French 





Plays, it was astounding. Decidedly M. Regnier is a general 
favourite, and we may add deservedly so. He belongs to 
that genuine school of comedy in the Rue de Richelieu, which 
has been as it were the nursery of both the comic and tragic 
muses, and has produced such an infinite number of great 
artists of both sexes in every department. We have heard 
innumerable complaints of the low ebb to which the legiti- 
mate drama is reduced in England, and many and various 
causes have been urged to account for this deplorable state of 
things—we have heard the prejudice of the English in favour 
of foreigners, adduced as a reason by some individuals more 
patriotic than clear-sighted; others attribute this decline of 
the English drama to the indifference of the public, to the 
habits of the nation, to the late dinner hour, to the shortness 
of the London season, to the want of patronage of the Go- 
vernment, to the free-trade in theatricals, to a thousand other 
reasons equally conclusive, and which have each and all 
some account of truth in them; but which may be every one 
dismissed as unsatisfactory by a dispassionate view of the 
subject. We ourselves will answer all such complaints in a 
very few words—by simply drawing an analogy between the 
different plans of operations pursued on this and that side of 
the water. Generally, in England an actor takes to the 
profession when he is totally unfit, either from want of talent 
or from sheer idleness, for the profession in which he has 
originally been brought up. And what we now say for the 
drama will apply to music in every respect. He enters on 
his career as an actor without any previous training, he can 
neither pronounce nor understand, much less deliver intelli- 
gibly the author’s words, and he has a thorough contempt for 
English grammar, and prosody in the abstract. He mouths 
and vapours, smirks and smiles, drawls or precipitates, ac- 
cording to his untutored conception, which is almost inva- 
riably a wrong one, of the part entrusted to him; his action 
is fixed and unnatural, he can neither walk, nor run, nor 
stand still on the stage; he has no idea of the bye play ne- 
cessary to fill up the intervals of silence or repose, so that 
when he has nothing to say he fancies that he has nothing to 
do. So much for English actors; but the fault is not en- 
tirely theirs—we have a few words to say both to authors and 
managers : the latter having got rid of the intolerable nuisance 
of newspaper orders, have now the field entirely to themselves, 
and we should advise them to depend less on translations 
and adaptations, and encourage home-made wares, for as the 
drama professes to hold the mirror up to nature, it were 
absurd in us to expect that mirror, when we place before it 
a picture of French manners and habits, to reflect back the 
vices and foibles of English society. Such, however, is the 
plan you adopt, O managers, and you complain that your 
benches are empty! We would address the same advice to 
authors ; instead of adapting—such is the cant word of these 
gentlemen—the ideas of Messieurs Scribe, Bayard, Legouvé, 
Musset, Cartouche de Wailly, Dumas, and numerous others 
to suit the public of the Haymarket, Adelphi, Lyceum, and 
Olympic, see if you have not a few ideas really and truly 
your own. We know that such men have been in England, 
to wit Shakespere, Sheridan, Colman, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and a host of others. These men were success- 
ful, why not you? We are persuaded some of you have 
the talent to originate, then why descend to borrow, nay 
even to borrow without acknowledging the obligation! 
Proh pudor ! say we. In France things are done differently, 
there the stage is a profession, a previous education is re- 
quired of the pretender to theatrical honours, he has to go 
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through a long preliminary training, his course of study em 
braces all that is necessary to develope both his physical and 
intellectual qualities, and if he really do evince superior 
talent, he is eventually received into that cenacle of the 
Thédtre Francais which combines the highest illustrations of 
dramatic literature. Such are the reflections which occurred 
to us on leaving the French plays, on the re-appearance of 
Monsieur Regnier among us, and which we now lay before 
our readers; we crave their indulgence for this short digres- 
sion and return to our subject matter. The first piece is 
founded on a scene from an uncommonly pretty little novel 
by M. Henri Murger, entitled “ Le Bonhomme Jadis.” This 
gentleman is mostly known by his illustrations of French 
student life, and is, we believe, quite a novice in stage-writing. 
There is but little action or intrigue in the piece, and, in the 
hands of an inferior actor, would be considered as a very 
mediocre attempt; but M. Regnier infuses life into it, 
and keeps up the excitement from the rise to the fall of 
the curtain. He is admirable as the old man, who lives in 
his recollections of the past, and constitutes himself the friend 
and protector of a young couple who pve each other but can- 
not manage to come to an understanding on the subject. Consi- 
derable merriment was excited by his relation of his first cam- 
paign, which is brought to his recollection by hearing the bur- 
then ofan old song played at a neighbouring guingetie. He fairly 
carried away the house with him. Nothing could be better 
than the assumption of bonhomie in his protection of the 
young couple, and his chuckling at the jealousy which he 
creates between them by his attentions to the fair Jacqueline. 
A more perfect picture we have never seen than that pre- 
sented by M. Regnier as the Bonhomme Jadis, and we invite 
all who would enjoy a hearty laugh to go and secit. Mdlle. 
Fleury played the part of Jacqueline very prettily ; this lady 
improves much on acquaintance, and acquits herself in the 
most satisfactory manner of the part allotted to her. 
Marivaux’ piece of Les yeux de VT Amour et du Hazard 
followed, and was remarkable, from the appearance of 
Madame Brohan in a new part, which we think better 
adapted to her line than that in which she first appeared 
before the English public. We must make large allowances 
for the difference of manners of the period at which the play 
was written and our own matter-of-fact times. We have no 
time, nor indeed patience, to spin out or listen to sentiment 
so distilled and elaborated; yet we can fancy the delight of 
the marquis, the chevaliers, les petites maitres, and les petites 
maitresses of the latter days of Louis tue Fifteenth’s time, at 
this display of fine language and quintessence of passion. We 
fancy we behold a picture by Laneret, Watteau, or Boucher, 
a moving and animated arcadia, such as they would have 
painted on a fan or a fire-screen, when we see a comedy of 
this description, and we are not inclined to be severe on the 
author ; on the contrary, we own toa feeling of pleasure at 
the exhibition. The parts of Sylvia and Pasquin were admi- 
rably played by Mademoiselle Brohan and M. Regnier, and 
proved what the whole thing would have been, had the other 
actors been equally up to the mark. Mademoiselle Brohan 
confirmed the high opinion we have expressed of her talent ; 
she was warmly applauded, as was M. Regnier, who played 
the valet as he alone couid do. 

Srraxp.—Mr. Allcroft seems determined to find 
amusement for the million in some shape or manner. On 
Monday last, a new musical farce in one act, entitled The 
Black Swan at Liverpool, was presented for the first time, and 
made a decided hit. The scene is laid at a Liverpool Hotel, 


where the Black Swan—Miss Featherstone, and her guardian 
Mr. Warren, who turns out to be her father, have 
taken up their quarters, and intend holding their first levee. 
Before doing so, the Black Swan is ushered into a reception 
room by the chamber-maid, Miss Ormond, who discovers 
that the Black Swan is in reality a white English lady, 
whereupon she rushes into the presence of the Black Swan’s 
guardian, and informs him of her discovery ; he bribes her to 
secrecy by giving her 500 dollars. In this scene, the Black 
Swan’s guardian sings a very appropriate song on the taste of 
the English forthe ridiculous. Inthe same hotel is a waiter, 
Mr Fraser, who is in love with the chamber-maid, but being 
of an aristocratic bearing, he is dreadfully annoyed by her 
ungrammatical language ; she tells him of being in possession 
of 500 dollars, but does not inform him how or whereshe got 
it—leaving plenty of scope for some fine bye-play between 
them, keeping the audience in one continued roar. In this 
scene, Miss Ormond sings a very well written parody on the 
nigger song, ‘“‘ Why did my mastersell me,”’ which was encored. 
The next scene is the levee, where a number of extraordinary 
names of persons are announced as visitors by the porter 
downestairs, and repeated wrongly of course by the landlord, 
Mr. Rogerson, up-stairs. The Black Swan is then requested 
to sing, which she does, accompanying herself on the pianoforte 
in a very clever manner; her song was rapturously encored. 
After the song, and whilst receiving the congratulations of the 
company present, the prying chambermaid again makes an 
awkward mistake by screaming out, “ The Black Swan, ladies 
and gentlemen, is not so black as she seems,” and thereupon 
tears off the mask. The piece winds up with some first-rate 
hits upon the English taste for anything foreign, and their 
discarding native talent. The performers, one and all, were 
quite up to themark,—they playedand sang well, Altogether 
this is one of the most successful and exhilarating farces that 
has been out for some time. The house was inconveniently 
crowded, and we have no doubt the farce will have a longrun, 
and help to fill the coffers of the manager. Macbeth still 
draws wel]. Great praise is due to Mr. Allcroft for his inde- 
fatigable industry, and perseverance in catering so successfuly 
for the public amusement. On Monday next will be performed 
a new operetta, is entitled Zhe Dream of the Irish Emigrant, 
Moore’s melodies will be introduced. 

MaryieBbone.—This day se’nnight Hamlet was given here, 
for the benefit of Mr. Davenport and Miss Fanny Vining. 
Since Mr. Davenport came to this country, five years ago, he 
has been gradually rising in public estimation, and has 
played, by turns, in every branch of the drama (save only in 
some few characters in the highest walk of tragedy), with a 
success which has unquestionably displayed ay unusual come 
bination of excellence and versatility. In his present attempt, 
he shall be his own critic. In a short address, at the fall of 
the curtain, (an American custom with beneficiaires) he 
observed that he had undertaken this, the most difficult and 
arduous character in the whole range of the drama, with 
diffidence and mistrust; and this was, in fact, the general 
impression conveyed by his performance, which, if not one of 
the best, was one of the most even and carefully studied de- 
lineations of the part we remember-to have witnessed, and 
was, moreover, full of promise of a high degree of future 
excellence. Mr. Davenport’schief defect was that the bursts 
of sustained indignation, which form the key to the cha- 
racter, lacked the towering energy absolutely necessary to 
the true and proper idea of Hamlet. In the quieter phases 
of the character, the actor's success was more decided. |The 
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soliloquies were impressively delivered, and the passages of 
wit and humour, as well as all the colloquial ones, were 
given with their due and pungent vitality. In Hamlet’s first 
scene with Ophelia, some of Shakspeare’s commentators have 
charged the Prince with rudeness to her in his wayward de- 
nunciations of her sex ; nor can it be denied that the majority 
of Hamlet’s representatives make his demeanour to Ophelia, 
in this scene, more like that of a moody and ill-mannered 
coxcomb, insulting the woman who loves him with false and 
ridiculous insinuations, than that of the chivalrous young 
prince and humanist uttering the dreamy and painful abstrac- 
tions of a morbid imagination. Mr. Davenport skilfully 
avoided the error, by retaining in his manner some of the 
abstraction of the previous soliloquy, and by carefully 
avoiding all violence of tone and gesture. This alone was 
enough to show, what indeed his whole performance proved, 
that he had studied the part with freedom and integrity. Miss 
Fanny Vining made a very pretty and graceful Ophelia. The 
part requires an unusual degree of self-possession : her pro- 
longed action over the supposititious grave of her father, was 
fresh and natural. 





A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JULLIEN. 


The life of aman so enterprising and successful as Jullien 
cannot fail to offer many incidents calculated to excite interest 
and reflection. So large a part of his prosperous career has 
been accomplished in Great Britain, that, on the eve of his 
departure for the United States, a brief account of the artist 
and his achievements, from boyhood to manhood, may not be 
unacceptable to the readers of the Musical World. The author 
of these pages has had opportunities of knowing Jullien inti- 


mately through a long course of years; and is, moreover, in 
possession of,documents which enable him to give a tolerably 
accurate, if not a very circumstantial, history of one whose spe- 
culations have caused, at different epochs, an equally universal 
attention in the two foremost capitals of Europe; and who, it 
cannot be denied, has had a more than ordinary influence in 
training the masses to appreciate, and even to sympathise 


with the highest order of instrumental music. It is no exag- 
geration to assert that Jullien has been the means of intro- 
ducing some of the masterpieces of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and other great orchestral composers, to hundreds of thousands 
of persons, gg who, but for him, might for ever have re- 
mained strangerjto them, or at least heve-been indifferent to 
their transcendent merits. Had he done no more than this, 
he would have deserved and won a chapter in the annals 
of music. 

Jullien must be regarded as a public benefactor, in two 
distinct lights. First—as has been suggested, he has mate- 
rially helped the progress of music by diffusing among the 
masses a taste for what is most elevated and admirable in that 
beautiful and civilising art. Second—he has recreated the 
public with an entertainment, not less innocent than at- 
tractive, on a scale of charges unprecedented for moderation. 
During the many years he has amused and delighted 
the crowds of London, and the other great cities of the 
empire, Jullien has never once deceived his patrons, never 
once promised what he failed to accomplish. Of how 
many directors and caterers can this be said? There 
is, nevertheless, no. surer means of acquiring and pre- 
serving a good name than unswerving fidelity to pledges 
and engagements, no surer way of winning dnd guarding 
popularity than by accustoming the public to good faith, and 
thereby justifying its unreserved confidence. This has been 





one of Jullien’s great secrets. On this,) as much as on his 
talents as a musician and a speculator, & the high place 
he has so long maintained (and is likely to maintain, until 
he retires into private life) in the estimation of the British 
public. John Bull insists, more than upon anything else, 
upon the rigid performance of promises. You may amuse 
him ever so well, yet, once or twice be found wanting in this 
particular, and he will leave you to your fate. This is the 
natural characteristic of a ‘‘ nation of shopkeepers.” The 
spirited Frenchman was just the man to meet the views of 
John Bull. He promised largely, but he kept his word. He 
vaunted the attractions of his establishment; but his vaunt, 
unlike an empty boast, was fully sanctified by results. ‘The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.” The inhabitants of 
our unwieldy metropolis, hungry for amusement, ate of 
Jullien’s pudding, found it good, came again to ask for more, 
and found it better—and so on, better and better, year after 
year, for thirteen years epmere Grd “pw av dd. 

Jullien came to London ‘‘in the nick of time.”” The public 
weve getting tired of the operas at Drury Lane, and longed 
for some other means of relaxation. The gardens were shut 
in the winter, and it was of no use going to Vauxhall, or the 
Surrey (Cremorne was yet unborn),Yhe public craved for 
novelty; there had been no actual excitement since Malibran 
—except the Italian Opera, then the exclusive arena of 
dandies and lions of the first water (the Royal Italian Opera 
was not dreamt of). The public craved for novelty, and yet 
was ignorant of what it craved for. Jullien came, and found 
the public hungry. Having quitted his native country for 
political reasons, he selected London for the beginning of a 
new career. The man of courage and undoubted will was shown 
in this; the man of invention and of enterprise was mani- 
fested shortly after. Jullien found the London public hungry 
—hungry for amusement. He reflected, and, in an incredibly 
short time after his arrival—before he understood 9 word of 
English, or had contracted a single acquaintance—he had 
pitched upon an expedient. What that expedient was, how 
gradual, and ultimately unexampled, was its success, will be 
recorded in #a proper place. 

C= (To be continued.) 





MUSIC AT DUNDEE AND PERTH. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


We have had a “ Grand Musical Festival ” here during the 
last week. You and your readers may not dislike to hear of 
it. The Oratorio of the Messiah has been given in Dundee 
and in Perth, complete, which never happened before, but I 
have little doubt will soon happen again. The musical talent 
of Dundee and Perth combined to give their townsmen an 
opportunity of hearing at their own door, that sublime pro- 
duction of musical genius, and the aristocracy of the neigh- 
bourhood aided as they could by giving their patronage and 
support. The Messiah was given in Dundee, on Thursday 
evening, and in Perth on Saturday morning, and a miscel- 
laneous concert of Friday evening in Dundee. Great num- 
bers residing in both towns and in the neighbourhood attended 
the whole, and all seemed much delighted. On the three 
occasions the chorusses were rendered in a very effective 
manner by the Dundee Choral and Perth Philharmonic 
societies, which reflect the highest credit on Messrs. Helmore 
and Pearman, their able conductors. These gentlemen may 
justly feel proud of having trained a chorus that can so well 
compare with the older and more favoured ones in the larger 
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provincial towns of England, for none we think in Scotland 
can be set by the-side of our combined societies. Most of 
the solos were well sustained by professional vocalists from a 
distance, Misses Rainforth and Cruise and Mr. E. Galer; 
Mr. Helmore himself, for want of a better, taking the prin- 
cipal basso. Miss Rainforth sang her part correctly and with 
good effect, and seemed to feel what she sang, though her 
voice seems to have suffered from over-exertion. Miss Cruise 
has but a thin voice, but she manages it to the best advantage. 
I liked her singing ‘‘ He shall feed his flock,” and “ He was 
despised.” Mr. E. Galer’s voice is a very pure and rich tenor. 
He knows its power and manages it well, but I fear he was 
not quite at home in the Messiah. I have heard him to 
greater advantage. The choruses were all well sung and the 
orchestra very efficient, though not large. I particularly 
liked the choruses “ Unto us a Child is born’’ and the 
“* Hallelujah.” The former was executed with great delicacy 
and precision, while the forte was’ gfven in a most striking 
and powerful manner. It may be mentioned that there were 
in all about 200 performers. The audience, a great portion 
of whom had never heard an entire oratorio before, seemed 
very much pleased; many indeed, like a friend of ours, who 
says—these three days were the happiest in his’ whole life, 
The programme on Friday, consisted of selections from the 
Messiah, Jeptha, Samson, Creation, and Elyah, &c. We 
cannot specify all the items. The splendid trio from Eljah, 
** Lift thine eyes,” I liked very much. The audience would 
undoubtedly have honoured the performers with an encore, 
had not the place hindered; the concert was in a chapel. 
The ability of the choir was well shewn in the excellent old 
Motet of Farrant—‘‘ Lord remember David,’ which was 
beautifully and very correctly sung. The audience seemed 
mauch pleased with Miss Rainforth’s very chaste and musician- 
like singing of ‘‘Let the bright seraphim,” and the very 
tasteful execution of the trumpet obligato by Mr. E. Harper. 
The performance of the Messtah at Perth, on Saturday, was 
very creditable, though we think the chorus suffered much 
both in power and accuracy of execution from the absence of 
so many of the Dundee society, especially the treble. We 
have had a truly “ Grand Musical Festival ; ’ yet, can it be 
credited, professing christians have been circulating tracts to 
deter people from going to hear the Messiah sung as a polluting 
of time, and even friends threatening to have no more con- 
nections with those who would defile themselves with such 
a foul contamination as hearing the sublimest music sung in 
an efficient manner. Oh, persecution! Oh, priestcraft, thou 
art not yet dead! Scotland is musically far behind, how can 
it be otherwise, while as it were the budding of musical taste 
is thus attempted to be swept by sanctimonious pharisaicalism. 





Original Correspondence, 
REvunton Des Arts. 
(Zo the Editor of the Musical World.) 


76, Harley Street, May 11th, 1853. 
Srz,—I am requested to forward to you a copy of a minute which 


will explain the views of the Committee of the “ Réunion des Arts,” 
pith regard to a letter of Mr, French Flowers, inserted in the 
adusical World of May 7th :— 

_“ That no non-subscriber be admitted to the soirées of the Society 
without special Invitation ; and that any persons presenting them- 
selves without such invitation be dealt with as intruders in a 
Private house.” 

The insertion of the above in your next impression will serve at 





once as an answer to Mr. Flowers’ letter, and as a guide to all who 
may be under a false impression as to the private nature of the 
society. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Aveustus F, Westmzats, Chaitman. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srm,—Were it not that the remarks of Mr. Flowers, in your last 
week's impression, were calculated to mislead your readers as 
regards the society to which he alludes, his letter might pass 
unnoticed. ‘Ihe Réuhion des Arts, as it at present exists, is so 
differently constituted to the society of last year, that there can be 
said to be no resemblance between the two, excepting that the 
title assumed by both is the same. It is hoped by those who have 
undertaken the management of the new society, that it will pro- 
mote friendly intercourse, and an exchange of ideas among artists 
of the different professions, to attain which object every care has 
been taken to make the meetings of the members most exclusive. 

Of this fact Mr. Flowers was made aware at the last Soirée 
when as an unbidden guest, he was shown the door. It is self- 
evident that Mr. Kiallmark evinced more respect for Mr. Flowers 
in restraining from ejecting him in a more summary manner, than 
that gentleman did for himself when he entered the house of 
strangers upon the chance of being turned out. 

Yours obediently, 
Wuert Bzarz, Hon. See. 


Edinburgh, May 11th, 1853. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


My dear Sir,—Permit me through your medium to make one or 
two inquiries. 

Who is Mr. Kiallmark ? Mr. French Flowers says he is a well 
known teacher of music! Is that the fact? From his insolence to 
Mr. F. F. at the “ Réunion des Arts ” I should rather imagine him 
a teacher of the noble art of self-defence! Am I right? 'Tis 
consoling to know that all the directors of the ‘ Réunion ” are not 
so ill-behaved as Mr. K. By the way, Is he a director ? or only one 
placed in the menial office to do unpleasant work? Could you 
inform me if I am right in the supposition that Mr. K. had not 
recovered from the whirl of a waltz, and that his brain was a little 
confused when he attacked Mr. Flowers ; or was the grape too 
plentiful at the “ Réunion?” Ihope Mr. K. will be gentlemanly 
enough to appologise to Mr. Flowers for such unwarrantable 
conduct! ’T'was very ill-becoming a professor of the divine art! 

In haste. Believe me, dear Mr. Editor, 


Ever sincerely your 
sink ccieell "WM, uraxs. 
Birmingham, May 12, 1853. 


Composition versus ADAPTATION. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Manchester, May 9th, 1858. 

Sir,—Perceiving that you have inserted in last week’s Musi 
World a paragraph copied from the Manchester Courier of the pre- 
vious week, and which paragraph called for a reply, I shall esteem 
it a favour if you will also insert the following letter, which I 
addressed to the Editor of that paper, and which appeared in the 

Courier of Saturday last, and oblige yours, 
R. AxDrews. 


Brincewater Guex Cuvs. 


(To the Editor of the Manchester Courier) 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a pa ph in your last 
Saturday's paper, relative to the Bridgewater Glee Club, at which 
Mr. Wm. Shore’s glee, “ O Willie brew’d” was sung; and relative 
to this composition, the remarks made on “ Mr. Shore’s tion 
of ‘O Willie brew'd’ was sung.” And again, “ Of Mr. Shore's 
adaptation, the chairman related that his brother, when in Wales 
recently, was surprised to hear it sung in the language of the 
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ancient Cymri; and on inquiry he found that a clergyman having 
heard it, and been so much pleased with it, he translated the words 
into Welch, and adapted the arrangement in those particulars that 
required it; a compliment to a very old piece of music, and to Mr. 
Shore’s use of it.” Now, Sir, to say the least of it, this is taking 
away merit in musical composition where it is justly due, namely, 
to Mr. William Shore; for the old melody known in Scotland as 
“© Willie brew'd,” is altogether different to the melody Mr. Shore 
has composed (not adapted) to Burns’ words, and the great popu- 
larity of Mr. Shore’s composition “ O Willie brew’d ” as a glee and 
chorus, is too well known and admitted to need further comment, 
excepting so far as to uphold his right to the credit of the compo- 
sition, which the remarks alluded to have called for, and which, in 
justice, you will favor me by inserting this letter in next Saturday’s 
Courier, as I beg to say not any three notes in succession are the 
same in the old Scotch air as that which bears Mr. Shore’s name, 
and which, in fact, is his composition, written in imitation of the 
Scotch style and character, but altogether his own melody. 
I remain, yours, respectfully, 
R. Anprews. 
34, St. Ann’s Street, Manchester. 


Burtier’s “ Huprsras.” 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srz,—As a lover of musical and all other elevation, allow me to 
suggest Butler’s “ Hudibras" (on account of its harmonious versi- 
fication), as an excellent subject (as it now stands) for a comic 
opera. 

Yours, &c., 
BexEMorTr. 

P.S. Dr. Wylde’s magnificent setting of Milton’s sweet and 

melodious Paradise Lost, suggested the above bright idea. 


Reviews of Music. 


“Lone Toss’>D UPON THE HEAVING WAVE; OR, SAILor’s 
ads ened oe Mr. J. Barry; composed by Richard 
Frederick Harvey.—S. J. Pigott, Dublin. 


The first bars of this song are reminiscent of Hodson’s “ Oh, 
give me but my Arab steed,” which were reminiscent of Rossini’s 
“Di si felice innesto,” (finale to the Barbiére di Siviglia), but 
the rest is fairly Mr. Harvey’s own, The whole makes a very 
effective and spirited nautical ballad, and serves well to show off to 
high advantage a good thorough barytone voice, or a bass voice of 
pith. The words are sad, sorrowing, bold, hopeful, and highly 
complimentary to Greenwich Hospital. Vide last verse line 6: 


“ His country rears a dome.” 


Mr. Harvey’s ballad deserves to become popular, and, if known, 
would attain an immense height of favouritism. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 


The 20th Annual General Meeting of the Members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society was held at Exeter Hall, on 
Friday, 6th May, Mr. Harrison, the President of the Society, 
in the Chair. There was a full attendance of Members, 


The Secretary, Mr. Brewer, read the Report of the Com- 
mittee, from which the following particulars are abstracted : 


The number of Members and Subscribers at the several qu 
periods of the year has been as follows :— rey 
At Lady Day i ‘ . 
» Midsummer . ° : 
Michaelmas . i 7 658 
» Christmas. ‘ é . + 750 
_The number of Concerts in last year was nineteen, a number which 
with the exception of the Exhibition year, 1851, has never been exceeded, 
has only twice,a nd at distant intervals, been equalled in any one 





year. Of these nineteen performances, twelve were Subscription Concerts, 
which is a larger number than was given in any of the five preceding 
years. The number of Subscription Concerts, as stated in the last 
Annual Report, has usually been ten. 

In the Concerts of last year ten distinct works were produced, amongst 
which were two that were performed by the Society for the first time, 
namely, Spohr’s “‘ Calvary,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Christus ;” and with 
regard to the former of these, the Committee have the gratification of 
recording that the performance was attended by the gifted and venerable 
composer of the work, -Dr. Spohr, whom it will be remembered the Societ 
has the honour of ranking amongst its Honorary Members, and who h 
not until this occasion been in this country since he visited it at the invi- 
tation of the Society, to conduct three performances of his works in July 
1847. 

Of the other works performed last year, two, viz., Mendelssohn’s “‘ Hymn 
of Praise,” and his ‘‘ Athalie,” had not been performed for three years ; 
Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment” had been two years unperformed; and the 
remaining works, “ Kilijah,” ‘“ Samson,” “Israel in Egypt,” “‘ Creation,” 
and “ Messiah” were included in the list of the year before the last. 

Some months back, the Committee availed themselves of an opportunity 
which offered itself for acquiring on behalf of the Society the copyright and 
exclusive right of performance of Spohr’s Oratorio “ Calvary,” as adapted 
to English.words by Professor Taylor, which not only enabled them to 
realize the desire which had been long entertained for the rey | to perform 
that work, but also to extend the knowledge of it by a great dispersion of 
copies amongst those who were capable of appreciating its merits, but had 
hitherto had but little acquaintance with it. 

Being anxious to afford every possible facility for the study of the 
work by persons in the Society, the Committee offered to every Hendin, 
Assistant, and Subscriber, the opportunity of being furnished with the 
vocal score of the Oratorio, oth in cloth (originally published at 30s.,) 
at the comparatively small cost of 6s. 6d. ; and the Committee have much 
satisfaction in stating that the number of copies thus subscribed for in the 
Society was nearly 600. 

Asa stock of about 140 copies still remain on hand, the Committee 
take this opportunity of announcing to those Members, Assistants, and 
Subscribers who have not yet possessed themselves of the work, or who 
may desire to have additional copies, that for the present the opportunity 
continues for their doing so, at the same low rate of subscription. 

The accounts for the year ending at Christmas last, have, at the request 
of the Committee, been carefully examined and audited as usual by three 
of the Members, who were nominated at the last annual General Meeting, 
viz. :—Mr. G. Bagster, Mr. H. Henderson, and Mr. W. O. Strong. From 
the abstract which has been signed by these gentlemen, and which is 
appended to this Report, it appears that the aggregate Receipts and Pay- 
ments of the year were as follows, viz.:— 

£ s. d, 
6,252 4 1 


TN ne ve cee ° 
6,099 11 2 


Payments Lrvitey be earner a 


£152 12 11 
ne 


‘Balanceinhand. . , 


The termination of the twentieth year of the Society’s operations appears 
to present an allowable opportunity for stating some few general results, 
vat for comparing the present state of Musical art in the metropolis with 
what it was at the time of the Society’s establishment. 

In drawing their Report to a conclusion, the Committee cannot deny 
themselves the pleasure of expressing the gratification which they have 
experienced in witnessing the spontaneous and cordial movement now in 

rogress in the Society for presenting to Mr. Bowley, the Honorary 
ponies some enduring token of the high estimation in which his 
varied and invaluable services to the Society and to musical art generally, 
are held by those who can most fitly appreciate his remarkable devoted- 
ness, and his zealous and efficient exertions for a period of eighteen 
years past. 

This Committee have often had occasion to point out in their Reports 
the peculiar obligations under which the Society 7 to Mr. Bowley, 
and now that so a proportion of the Members, Subscribers, Assist- 
ants, Stewards, and Friends of the Society have concurred in adopting 
a series of resolutions expressive of similar sentiments, and of their desire 
to offer him a suitable Testimonial of their gratitude and esteem, the 
Committee would not do justice to their feelings, if they did not take this 


F opportunity of testifying their hearty concurrence in the object 


proposed. 
and their sincere hope and anticipation that the result will be such as 
will reflect honour alike upon the Society who bestows, and the individual 
who receives, so well merited a compliment. 





MADAME Lucet Srevers, the distinguished vocalist, has arrived 
from Paris for the season. ° 
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Provincial. 

MancuEster.—A dress concert given in the Concert Hall on 
Monday evening, introduced Miss M. Williams and Mr. Lockey, 
the principal feature of the programme being Felicien David’s ode 
symphony, “‘ The Desert.” We have before had occasion to speak 
n praise of this picturesque composition, and the impression of 
a former hearing was only confirmed on the present occasion, more 
particularly as the principals possessed higher artistic qualities. 
Mr. Lockey’s delivery of the beautiful solo, "Oh! lovely night,” 
was very characteristic, and the accompaniments, which are charm- 
ing, did credit to the orchestra ; though truth compels the remark 
that Mr. Hallé would add very considerably to the general merits 
of the performances if he could only induce a more subdued tone 
in the voice accompaniments. A want of this has latterly become 
more remarkable than creditable. Nothing could be more delight- 
ful than the singing of the small but select choir, throughout the 
whole performance of the ode. Occasional passages were there 
that we have never heard surpassed. It would be pleasant if 
we could extend similar praise to Professor Greenbank, in his 
delivery of the recitations. There was an attempt at doing too 
much, and more than once the effort almost approached the absurd. 
His whole style was out of character, as well with the place as with 
the music. To make up the usual limits of a concert there was 
a first part, consisting of a miscellaneous selection, in which we 
had some very fine compositions, as the names of Giardini, Mer- 
cadante, Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber, will confirm. The chorus 
of prisoners, from Fidelio, showed skilful training on the part of 
the choral master nor less so the “ Dervish Chorus,” from the 
Ruins of Athens. Both are masterpieces in writing, and had a 
large share of justice done them. Miss Williams was in fine voice, 
and sang the cavatina by Giardini, “ Infelici,” with great judg- 
ment; but it was evidently less to the taste of her audience than 
a ballad by Land, “ Why art thou sad?” which met with an encore 
that rose to something like enthusiasm. ‘The remark we have 
ventured to make in reference to the orchestra may be fairly 


come to the accompaniment to Mozart’s “O cara immagine,” 
wh 


ch completely overpowered the singing of Mr. Lockey. It was 
well played—full of the right spirit and character, but far too 
loud to give a fair chance to the subject. In the overture to 
Euryanthe, we were particularly struck with the adagio of*stringed 
instruments. Altogether the concert may be pronounced as both 
pleasing and successful.— Manchester Examiner, May 1. 

Ism.—On Wednesday evening the first of a course of two lec- 
tures on “ Musical Art'in England,” was delivered in the Library- 
hall of the Athenzum by Dr. Bexfield. The lecture was illus- 
trated by Mrs. G. Holden, Mrs. Yarndley, Miss Long, Mrs. 
Brooke, Master Hall, Master Bradshaw, and Messrs. Edmondson, 
Brookes, Slater, Phillips, Walton, Ingham, Smith, Craig, Banning, 
Grundy, Archer, &c. There was a numerous audience, including 
a number of the pupils of the Blind Asylum. ‘The lecturer com- 
menced by showing that oratorios were originated by St. Philip, 
born near Rome in 1515, who, being offended at the small attend- 
ance at the churches, and the large attendance at the theatres 
during the Carnival, got the words of the most eminent bards of 
Italy set to music by celebrated composers, which, being per- 
formed at the places of worship, not only filled the charches, but 
emptied the theatres. Of all the composers of oratorios, Handel, 
like the ancient pyramids of Egypt, stood alone as the great and 
original monument of simple but noble invention. After dwelling 
on the merits of Handel as an organ-player, Dr. Bexfield alluded 
to the commemoration of Handel in 1784, at which there were no 
less than a thousand performers. Was it possible, he asked, to 
have another commemoration in the present day with fifteen hun- 
dred performers—a festival which should throw all ancient musical 
gatherings into the shade. Forty or fifty years ago Handel’s 
Judas Muccabeus was one of the most popular of his oratorios; 
but since then other works had supplied its place. Dr. Bexfield 
then referred to the works of Dr. William Crotch, whom he de- 
scribed as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of English com- 
posers, and quoted several interesting anecdotes respecting the 
genius which he map in his early years. Dr. Bexfield also 
read a letter from Dr. Crotch’s son, who stated that he was pte- 
paring a memoir of his father, as all the published accounts of him 





were more or less inaccurate. As an illustration of Dr. Crotch’s 
works, his quartett from Palestine, “ Lo, star-led chiefs,” was sung 
by Mrs. Holden, nd Messrs. Smith, Slater, and Brookes. Among 
the oratorios now heard in England, the Creation was one of the 
most popular, but Haydn's influence in music as an art had been 
less than by other great masters. ‘The popularity of this oratorio 
seemed to depend upon its interesting subject. Of this oratorio 
Catalani gave her opinion in the following words :—“ Hitherto the 
band has always accompanied me—now it seems that [ am to 
accompany the band.” ‘I'o Haydn’s Seasons the term oratorio 
had been misapplied, for in one part a young country squire was 
paying his attentions to a milkmaid with all the politeness of a 
Frenchman. At one time Mendelssohn was only known in Eng- 
land as a composer by his overture to Midsummer Night's Dream, 
and other secular music; but the production of his oratorio, Saint 
Paul, in 1837, placed him at once as the foremost in the temple 
of Fame. Of this oratorio, the recitative and air, ‘“ And he 
journeyed,” was given, the former by Mrs. Brookes, followed by 
another selection from the same-—the chorus, ‘Stone him to 
death,” which was sung with great effect. Dr. Bextield next re- 
viewed the works of Spohr. The Last Judgment was the best of 
his three oratorios; his Crucifixion, aud Fall of Babylon also 
claimed our attention, although it did not abound in those simple 
but rich melodies, and that elaborate instrumentation so peculiar 
to this great master. After some observations on the importance 
and use of oratorio societies, Dr. Bextield concluded his lecture by 
an illustration of Spohr’s quartet and chorus, “ Blest are the de- 
parted,” from the Last Judgment, which was called for by the 
audience, and repeated. 

Dvusuin.—On Friday and Saturday last the pupils of Mrs, and 
the Misses A‘len gave their annual pianoforte concerts, at the 
Academy, 5, Gardiner’s Row, Rutland Square. The preparatory 
class sustained the first hour of the concert on Friday, by playing 
a selection of pretty progressive lessons, both as solos and in 
concert. ‘Their perfect time was astonishing, and reflects the 
greatest credit on the system pursued to attain such an object. 
The selection of music performed by the more advanced classes 
comprised the best pianoforte compositions of the day; and in 
addition to the favourite overtures to Semiramide and Zampa, 
were added the celebrated overture to Egmont of Beethoven, and 
Meyerbeer’s Huguenots (first time), which were given in good 
style. The otherfconcerted pieces included Reis’s “ 'Triumphal 
March,” Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March,” from the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, “ Reminiscences de Beethoven,” “Homage a 
Schubert, No. 14,” (“The postman’s horn -is sounding near,”’) 
Handel’s “ Hallelujah Chorus, ” and some very pleasing military 
duets, by Logier, which were severally rendered with a correctness 
and precision scarcely to be expected from young ladies learning 
music merely for an accomplishment. ‘The solo playing of several 
of the pupils fully developed the careful teaching bestowed upon 
the pieces selected for those concerts, as the greatest brilliancy 
and neatness of execution, together with that cantabile so often 
neglected, but so much prized, were all to be found united in the 
pieces given in the second part of the programme of each concert. 
The following were among the most admired solo compositions : 
—Thalberg’s Serenade de Don Pasquale, and fantasia on Irish 
Airs; Blumenthal’s caprice, La Source; Hummel’s La Bella 
Capriciosa; ossini’s Soirées Musicales, La Tarantella, Liszt; 
Illustrations du Prophete, Les Patineures, Liszt; Morceau de 
Salon, La Tuite, Heller; Willmer’s Schnsucht am Meere, Au 
bord de la Mer, tantasie cantique, Quidant; ‘‘ Les beux Follets,” 
Rosalie Themar, Beyer’s Irene and Agathe; Beyer’s “ Dearest, 
I think of thee; Les Hirondelles, Streich; Lucrezia Borgia, 
Oesten; two duets, on Melodies de Pischek, by Chotek, and 
dedicated to Mrs. Allen’s pupils, and Reis’s celebrated trio for 
three pianofortes. The concerts were each day attended by a 
fashionable and discriminating audience, capable of appreciating 
the treat provided for them. The Misses Allen wound up the 
concerts by performing Czerny’s grand concertante quartet, for 
four pianofortes, which always reminds one of some esteemed 
friend whom the oftener we see, the more we admire, but whom 
we see but once every year. The performance of the Misses Allen; 
we are sure, needs no comment; suffice it to say, in the present 
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instance, it was perfection, and fully compensated the company 
for remaining to a late hour.—Evening Packet. 

Greenwica.—Mr. Pond’s annual Evening Concert took place in 
the Hall of the Literary Institution on Monday last, upon which 
occasion the following artistes were engaged, Misses Stabbach, 
Broughams, Rose Braham, Stuart, Wortley, and Warman; Messrs. 
George Tedder, Salabert, Jonghmans, and Barsham; pianoforte, 
Madame De Barry and Mr. W. G. F. Beale. ‘The concert opened 
with the trio, “ My lady the Countess,” charmingly given by the 
Misses Brougham and Rose Braham; Miss Wortley sang a new 
song entitled “I well remember those bright days” with much 
expression and good execution, and was encored: this lady has a 
very superior organ, and will, we have no doubt, become one of our 
first vocalists. Mr. Barsham, in Benedict's “Rage thou angry 
storm,” was everything that could be desired; it is a great pity this 
gentleman does not study the higher class of music, and not sing 
such songs as “The low-backed car,” and others; his voice is in 
every way capable of doing great things. Miss Rose Braham, an 
immense favourite at Greenwich, was honoured by receiving the 
first encore. 'Topsy’s song was not in the programme, but was 
loudly called for, Miss Braham giving it with all its Topsy-like em- 
bellishments; her other songs went equally well. Mr. Tedder sang 
very finely and was .encored in all his songs. Miss Stabbach 
sung Glover’s “ Sweet May,” with exquisite taste and great 
brillianey ; her other song, “ Sweet home,” which she has entirely 
made her own, was received with great applause. Signor Salabert 
was well received, and some of his songs, &c., showed him an artist 
in the strict sense of the term. The twin Syren sisters Brougham 
sang some of their delightful duets, in a very exquisite manner, and 
contributed in no smal! degree to the evening’s amusement. Miss 
Warman sang Foley Hill’s ballad “ Ever of thee” charmingly, and 
was encored in “ Weel may the keel row.” ‘The pianoforte solo 
of Madame de Barry was wT nicely performed. Miss Lizzy 
Stuart sang the hackneyed ‘Annie Laurie,” which she always 
does. The Hall was well attended. The name of Mr. Beale was 


put down as conductor, for what reason we cannot understand, as 


there was no band to conduct. The accompanysts we re Mr, 
Haskins, Mr. Beale, and Miss Elder. 


Miscellaneous. 

Present TO Miss ARABELLA GoppAaRD.—When Miss 
Arabella Goddard entered the retiring room after her perform- 
ance on Wednesday night, at the New Philharmonic, Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett, whose concerto she had played, presented her 
with a splendid gold bracelet, as a token of admiration, for her 


magnificent interpretation of his work. 

VAUXHALL GARDENS will open for the Season on Whit-Monday; 
the band will be under the direction of Herr Sommer of the Great 
Exhibition notoriety. Mr. Wardell, as usual, is the able lessee 
and manager. 

MADAME FeroN.—This once celebrated Italian vocalist died 
in London, on Monday last, at an advanced age. Madame Feron, 
when her vocal pores had somewhat declined, appeared with 
some success on the English stage, more than twenty years ago. 
She had long since retired into private life. 

MADLLE, SAINVILLE’s ConcertT.—On Tuesday evening a con- 
cert, numerously and fashionably attended, was given at Willis’s 
Rooms, by Madlle. Letitia Sainville. The selection of music was 
sufficiently diversified. There were included among the masters 
from whose works the pieces had been culled, Bellini, De Beriot, 
Verdi, Dr. Arne, Thalberg, Rossini, Mercadante, and Donizetti. 
Mademoiselle Barwolf,an astonishing little phenomenon, performed 
one of De Beriot’s concertos on the violin with surprising brilliancy 
and expression. Madame Bompiani played a fantasia of Thalberg’s 
on the pianoforte—‘the theme being taken from Smnoutele. 
Besides these there were other attractions. There was a new 
ballad “ Absence,” sung for the first time by Mr. George Tedder, 
admirably, and there was Kiicken’s song of “Sweet May,” sun 
by Miss Rose Braham. An aria, called ‘The Magic of Home, 
was given later on in the evening by Mr. C. Cotton—having been 








composed expressly for him by Mr. J. Blewitt. The new song 

composed by Mr. J. H. Hatton, “The Slave’s Dream”—one of 
the most exquisite of the minor poems of Professor Longfellow 

was introduced to an English audience for the first time by Herr 
Brandt, and, fortunatelyfor that artist, he was accompanied by 
M. Alexandre Billet, the distinguished pianist, and one of the most 
graceful and artistic of accompanyists. Herr Brandt commanded 
for the new song an gnanimous and cordial encore—throwing into 
its delivery great passion and tenderness. The rest of the enter- 
tainment passed off in every respect satisfactorily —Sun. 


Harp Unton.—The members of this new society met on Tuesday 
morning at. Willis’s Rooms, and gave a concert under the immediate 
patronage of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, &c., &c. The object of 
the Harp Union, as may be fathomed, is to bring into vogue the 
instrument from which the society derives its nomenclature, and 
which is considered by inany—especially of the profession— 
to have been of late years unjustly. neglected and looked over. 
While Piano, the elder sister, goes to balls, routs, concerts and 
theatres, poor Ilarp, the younger, pines at home beside the ashes 
like Cinderella, or is brought out at holiday rare times. Now the 
members of the new union have determined to do as the fairy in 
the tale did—to take Cinderella from her ashes, to furnish her 
anew with every possible attraction, and help her to high places 
and patronage. Irishmen and Welshmen are feelingly and 
nationally interested in the move, and it is to be hoped for the 
sake of all parties that the harp will be taken by the palm and 
unslighted. Besides, how much better for the trade in gut, now 
that guitars are gone out of fashion. The concert om Tuesday 
morning was, of course, a harp concert. The principal perfor- 
mances were Ferdinand Ries’s grand trio for three harps, and 
Dussek’s duo concertante. Also we must note a grand fantasia 
for pianoforte and harp, composed by Czerny and Parish Alvars 
played, by the way, to perfection by Mademoiselle Clauss and Mr. 
Wright. In addition to Mr. ‘Wright were, as harpers, Herr 
Oberthur and Mr. Frost, who constituted harpers of the first gut. 
There were several vocal pieces sung by the Misses Messent and 
Ursula Barclay, and the Messrs. Hoelzel and Benson, which 
afforded a poe variety to the harps. We shall vote for no 
repeal of the Harp Union. 

Tue Brack Swan.—Miss Greenfield, a black lady, who sings 
under this nom de plume, has arrived in London, and proposes 
shortly to give a concert under distinguished patronage. A late 
New York paper thus speaks of her qualifications :—“ Her voice 
has a full round tone, and is of immense compass and depth. She 
strikes every note in a clear and well defined manner, and reaches 
the highest capacity of the human voice with wonderful ease, and 
apparently an entire want of exertion. Beginning with E in the 
bass clef she runs up the scale to C in the treble clef, and gives to 
each note its full power and tone. She commences at the highest 
note and runs down the scale with the same ease that she strikes 
any other lower note. The fact that she accomplishes this with 
no apparent exertion is surprising, and fixes at once the marvellous 
strength of her vocal organs. Her voice is wholly natural, and as 
might be expected, lacks the training and exquisite cultivation 
that belongs to the skilful Italian singer. But the voice exists 
and as a famous maestro once said, ‘it takes a hundred things to 
make a complete singer, of which a good voice is ninety-nine.’ 

Mr. H. J. Trust, the accomplished harpist, was elected a 
member of the Royal Society of Musicians, last week. 

Mr. Harry LEE CarTer.—We are happy to inform our 
readers that this talented gentleman has quite recovered from his 
late attack of influenza, a has been performing during the week 
in his amusing and instructive entertainment, “The Two Lands of 
Gold,” with great success. 

Miss KENNEDY, the accomplished performer on the harp, hag 
arrived in London for the season, after a highly successful sojourn 
in Paris during the last season, where her talent was greatly 
gg ere 

IGNOR MURATORI, a composer, and professor of singing has 
arrived from Paris for the season. 

THE ENGLIsH GLEE AND MapriGAL Union, (E. Lanp, Hon. 
Sec.) —Mrs. William Paynter entertained a large and distinguished 
assemblage of the nobility and fashionable world at her mansion 
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in Belgrave-square, on the 5th instant, on which occasion a selec- 
tion of Glees and Madrigals were performed, under the direction 
of Mr. Land, by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss E. Birch, Mr. Francis, 
and Mr. Frank Bodda, members of the above union. ; 

Hacxnzy.—Messrs. J. Youens and G. Case gave an evening 
Concert on Friday last, at the Literary Institution. The follow- 
ing artistes were engaged, Mademoiselle Anna Zerr, Miss Cicely 
Nott, and the Misses McAlpine, Mr. Sims ‘Reeves, Mr. Cotton, 
and Mr. Henri Drayton, Concertina Mr. George Case, Contra 
basso, Signor Bottesini, Pianoforte, Mr. W. Youens. The pro- 
gramme, a very select one, opened with Herold’s overture to 
performed on four concertinas by Messrs. G. Case, J. 
Youens, Carlo Minasi, and Joseph Case. Mademoiselle Anna 
Zerr’s reception was immense. After the aria, ‘Queen of the 
night,” the audience seemed spell-bound with pleasurable ecstacy ; 
all her songs were encored. Mr. Sims Reeves sang with great suc- 
cess; his quiet manner of singing “ Sigh no more ladies” was well 
worth all his other songs. He was of course encored in all he did. 
The gem of the evening was the duet from the Lucia, “Sulla 
Tomba,” sung by Mademoiselle Anna Zerr and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
magnificently, and rapturously encored. The pianoforte solo of 
Mr. W. Youens was very nicely performed ; his touch is good, and 
his execution nearly faultless. Mr. Cotton sang some songs to fill 
up the programme with good taste. Miss Cicely Nott sang with 
her usual brilliancy of execution, and was encored in her celebrated 
Ecbe song. Mr. Henri Drayton was encored in Russell’s new 
song, “ Pull away cheerily.” ‘The great contra basso, we are sorry to 
say, was too unwell to attend, whereby the concert lost much 
that was good. The conductors were Messrs. G. Case and J. 


Youens. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. John Macfarren’s Concert, Miss Arabella Goddard’s Con- 
cert, and other important matters unavoidably postponed till 
next week. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 
T. P., Beccles; Mr. I., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





Just Published, 
LOWE'S SELECTION OF 


POPULAR COUNTRY DANCES, 


W! TH their PROPER FIGURES. Dedicated by permission to 
Her Royal Highness the Princ2ss Royal. This Work is meant to supply the 

want so frequently expressed by Families giving Juvenile Parties. Edinburgh: 

Published by Paterson and Sons. London: Chappell, 60, New Bond Street. 





HEALTH FOR A SHILLING, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


J‘ FALLIBLE Cure of a Stomach Complaint, with Indigestion 

and Violent Head-aches Extract of a Letter from Mr. S. Gowen, Chemist, of 
Clifton, near Bristol, dated July 14th, 1852, To Professor Holloway, Jear Sir,—I am 
requested by a lady named Thomas, just arrived from the West Indies, to acquaint 
ae that for a period of eight years, herself and family suffered from continual bad 

ealth, arising from disorders of the Liver and Stomach, Indigestion, loss of Appetite, 
violent Head-aches, pains in the Side, Weakness, and General Debility, for which 
she consulted the best men in the colony, but without any beneficial resuit; at last 
she had recourse to your invaluable Pills, which in a very short time effected sogreat 
a change for the better, that she continued them, and the whole family were restored 
to health and strength. Further she desires me to say, that she has witnessed thefr 
extraordinary,virtues in those complaints incidental to children, particularly in cases 
of Measles and Scarlatina, having effected positive cures of these diseases with no 
other remedy. (Slgned) Ss. GOW 

These eelebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints:— 
Ague Constipation of Fevers of all Liver complaints Ulcers 
Asthma the Bowels kinds umbago Worms of all 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism kinds 

plaints Debility Gout Scrofula orKing’sWeakness from 
Bletches on the Dropsy Head-ache Evil whatever cause 

Skin Dysentery Indigestion &c., &e. 
BowelcomplaintsErysipelas Inflammation 
eed tthe Establish f P: remy 

Ida stablishment of Professor HoLzoway, 244, Strand (near Temp] 
London, and by all respectable Druggists an Dealersin Medicniee thrcoghowt 4 
civiliged world, at the following prices—Is, 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d,, 11s,, 23s., and 33%, 
each Box. There is a considerable saying by taking the larger sizes, : 
N.B Direstions for the guidance ‘of Patients are d to each Box, 


Sore Throats 
Tic Douloureux 
Tumours 


HERR BRANDT’S NEW SONG, 


“THE SLAVE’S DREAM,” words by LONGFELLOW, the 

music by HATTON, is published at Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent-street, 

‘‘Herr Brandt commanded for the new song, an unanimous and cordial encore.”— 
Sun, May 10th, 1853. 








Now Publishing, by Subscription, 


Dedicated, by most gracious permission, to the Rigut RzEverenp the Lonp 
Bisnor of Lonpon. 


A SECOND COMPLETE MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


(SOMPOSED by CHARLES EDWARD STEPHENS, 

Organist of Trinity Church, Paddington. Price to Subscribers, 5s., to Non- 
Subseripers 8s. The work will comprise the Ventre, twelve Double Chants, (all 
of which have been introduced at various times at Trinity Church), || Tz Deum, 
{JuprLars, || Responses after the Commandments, ||GLorra, before the Gospel, 
CantTaTEe Domino, and Devs MisEReatTorR, fer four voices (and equally adapted for 
singing in Unison), with an accompaniment for the pianoforte or organ. 

The pieces marked thus || are nowin use at Trinity Church, 

Subscribers are requested to forward their names, during the month of May, to Mr. 
C. E. Stephens, 2, Howley Place, Maida Hill West, or to Novello’s Music Ware« 
house, 69, Dean Street, Soho, stating the number of copies required. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


A ROSA D'INGHILTERRA. Containing 'I'welve beautiful 
Italian morceaux, dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen, in a very handsome 
volume, price One Guinea, or each piece separately as below, ‘In every one of the 
pieces there is something to engage the fancy or the heart-”—Daily News. 
ORDIGIANT’S FOUR NEW DUETS for LADIES’ VOICES. 
Published this day, [lludersi, 11 Mezzo Giorno, and II Salice et la Tomba, 2s, 
6d. each, and Le Rivale 3s., from the celebrated Rosa d’Inghilterra. 
(GORDIGIAN I’S NEW TRIO AND QUARTETT for LADIES’ 
VOICES. Published this day, La Primavera, Terzetto, 3s,, and La Prigioniere. 
Quartetto, 3s., from the celebrated Rosa d’Inghilterra. A ‘ 
ORDIGIANT’S NEW SONGS. Published this day, Four 
new and beautiful Canti Popolari Toscana, viz. Imprezzione, Impossibile, 
Rimedis, and Povera Lingua mia, also Two Romanzas, viz. Del tuo Labbro, and La 
Poveri Madre. All 2s. each. From the celebrated Rosa d’Inghilterra. All are 
agreeable to hear and offer excellent practies for the veice.—Atheneum. 
HE OPERA.—BOOSEY’S STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA, 
a collection of Twelve chef d’ ceuvres, published in the most perfeet and hand- 
some form ever attempted. Each Opera for voice and piano, with English words, 
the original text, and Instrumental Netes, Memoir, &c. All uniform, in ornamental 
cloth, suitable for presents. Figaro, 16s.; Zauberflote, 12s. 6d.; Don Juan, 18s.; 
Sonnambula, 12s. 6d.; Norma, 10s. 6d.; Faust, 12s. 6d.; Fidelio, 15s.; Lucrezia Borgia, 
16s.; Il Barbiere, 16s.; Erdani, 15s.; Iphigenia, 8s.; Der Freischutz, 12s. 6d. Any 
Opera postage free, 
OOSEY’S MONTHLY ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL. 
This work supplies, at a very moderate price, Dance Music by the most emi- 
nent English, German, and French composers, adapted for Bands of any size. 
Price for Orchestra 12 numbers, 30s.; or separately, 5s. each. For Septett, 12 num- 
Nine Dances are now ready by Lamotte, 
Prospectuses on application to BOOSEY 





bers, 21s, ; or naperotely, 3s. 6d. each, 


Lumbye, Laurent, Boosé, Tinney, &c. 
and SONS, 28, Holles-street. 

MILE PRUDENT’S CELEBRATED PIANOFORTE 

COMPOSITIONS, performed by himself before the Queen, by Madame Pleyel 

and all the principal Pianists of Europe. Le Reveil des Fees, 4s.; La Sonnambula 

Caprice, 4s.; Les Bois, Chasse, 4s, ; Villanelle, 4s.; and Le Retour des Bergere, 


4s.— 
VERDI'S NEW OPERA, RIGOLETTO.—AIl the Music of 
this celebrated Opera, is just pubkished by BOOSEY and SONS. The most 
favorite piecesare, the Tenor song * Questa O quella per me;’’ the Soprano song, 
** La Douius ¢ Mobile; ’? the Duet fur Soprano and Tenor. “Signor ne principe; ” 
and the famous Quartett, “ Undi seben Rammentomi.” Alsothe fayourite Airs for 
Pianoforte th Nordmann. One book, 5s. 
OLLMICK’S PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS.—Europa, 
Galop de Concert, 3s.; Valse Styrienne, 2s.; Grande Marche Eroique, ; 38. In 
speaking of these pieces, the Critic says:—‘‘ Their characteristics are fascinating 
melodies, @ brilliant and graceful style of writing, affording a variety of effects, 
without presenting any great difficulties. The ‘Valse Styrienne’ and the ‘ Europa, 
will, in a short time, form part of every lady’s repertoire for the piano. 
The ‘ Marche Eroique’ is bold and vigorous, with a charming motivo for its 
principal subject.” 


BOOSEY & SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET, LONDON. 


A WEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH, 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, has intro- 
duced an entirely new description of Artificial Teeth, fixed without Springs, 
Wires, or Ligatures, at strictly moderate charges. They so perfectly resemble the 
Natural Teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the observer. 
They will neyer change colour or Decay, and will be found wey evannien to any 
Teeth ever before used. This method does not require the extraction of roots or any 
painful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that are loose, and are 
guaranteed to restore articulation anh mastication, Decayed Teeth rendered sound 


and useful in ion. 
52, Fleet Street, At home from ten till five, 
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THE BACH SOCIETY, 


INSTITUTED 1849. 





COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
CHAIRMAN, 
WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, Esq. 
Barnett, Robert, Esq. Holmes, W. H. Esq. 
Cooper, George, Esq. Hopkins, Edward J, Esq. 
Cox, F. R. Esq. Horsley, C. E. Esq. 
Dando, J. H. B. Esq. Hullah, John, Esq. 
Dorrell, W. Esq. May, Oliver, Esq. 
Goss, John, Esq. Steggall, Chas, Hsq., Mus. D. 
AUDITORS. 
Sir George Smart, 91, Great Portland Street ; 
Cipriani Potter, Esq., 9, Baker Street. 
Honorary TREASURER. 
W. Dorrell, Esq., 48, Warren Street, Fitzroy Square. 
Honorary Liprarian. 
R. Barnett, Esq., 129, Albany Street. 
Honorary Secrerary. 
Chas, Steggall, Esq., Mus. D., 36, North Audley Street, Grosvenor Square 


The primary objects of this Society are: — 

I. The collection of the Musical Works of JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH, including 
as far as practicable, all the various Editions extant; also Copies of all available 
authentic Manuscripts, and all Biographical Works relating to him and his family, 
with a view of forming a Library of Reference for the use of Members, 

II. The furtherance ere of a general acquaintance with the nu: $ 
Vocal and Instrumental Works of this great and comparatively unknown Master, 
chiefly by performances—the frequency and extent of whieh must be governed by 
the means at the Society’s disposal. 








All applications from those who desire to become Members, are to be made to the 
Secretary, or to any Member of the Committee. The mode of election is by ballot of 
the Committee, with whom permanently rests the entire government of the society. 
The amount of Subscription is Half-a-Guinea annually, due January Ist, in each 


POPULAR INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


GO8s's PIANOFORTE STUDENT'S CATECHISM; a 
Concise Introduction tothe Rudiments of Music, designed for the use of Schools, 
New Edition, in cloth cover, 1s. 
Bennett’s Instructions for the Pianoforte, with National Airs. 
Revised by J. B. Cramer, 5s. 

Cramer’s (J. B.) Celebrated Pianoforte Instructions, Seventh Edition, 10s. 6d, 

McMurdie’s Juvenile Preceptor for Pianoforte, 3s. 

Maynard’s ( Walter) Instructions on the Art of Singing, 7s. 

Bennett’s Vocalist’s Guide. Edited by T. Cooke, 10s. 6d. 

Balfe’s Italian School of Singing. Third Edition, 12s, 

May’s Progressive Vocal Exercises, 8s. 
London: Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street; and all Music-sellers. 


_ BONNETS, CAPS, HEAD-DRESSES, &€, 


ARISIAN MILLINERY DEPOT. To Cash Purchasers 


who are anxious to combine the newest and most becoming fashions with 
the strictest economy, we are now selling the most fashionable and the most 
becoming bonnets that can be procured jn rich French satin or glace silk, 12s. 6d. 
to 16s. 9d. ; mourning bonnets of best patent crape, 14s. 6d. to 10s. 6d.; widow's with 
veil, 14s. 6d, to 18s. 6d. ; Dunstable whole straws, new shape, 2s. 1d. to 5s. 6d., 
fine Lutons, 2s. 11d. to 5s, 6d. ; fine ricestraws, 3s. 6d. to5s. 6d. ; fine Tuscan bonnets: 
$s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. ; rioh fancy Tuscans, 3s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. ; Paris made 
15s, 6d. to 25s.; white chips for brides, 103, 6d. to 16s.6d.; childrens’ Leghorn hats, new 
shapes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. Lid. ; sun-shade flaps, 6s. 6d. to 12s. 6d.; pretty morning caps, Is. 
11d, to 3s. 6d.; dress caps, head-dresaes, &c., 3s. 6d. to 6s. Gd., at Cr: house. 
No. 39, Cranbourne-street, or at as 4a Pe No. 48, Cranbourne-street, Lei- 
cester-square. Proprietors, E. WOOKEY and Company. 
Apprentices and I ers Wanted. 


New Edition. 








pr 


ROUSSELOT & C0’S 


Manufacture of the Royal Patent Harmonion. c 
Instrument is suitable either for Drawing or Concert Rooms, Churches, Chapels, 
or Schools, (requires no tuning.) Price with three stops, from ten Guineas, On view 
at Messrs. Rousselot and Co., 31, New Bond Street, where it may be heard daily, 
between twelve and four o’clock. Four octaves Harmonium for Schools and small 
chapels, executed by order, eight Guineas. 


MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


S. W. DIXON 

RESPECTFULLY informs her Friends and the Public, that 

her EVENING CONCERT will take place at the aboye Rooms,on MONDAY, 
MAY 23rd, 1853, tocommence at Eight o’clock. Vocalists—Mrs. Alexander Newton, 
Miss Thornton, Mrs. W. Dixon, and Mrs, John Roe, Mr. George Perren, Mr. John 
Edney, Mr. Gadsby, and Mr. Frank Bodda. Instrumentalists—Violin, Mr. Dando; 
Concertina, Mr. J, Ward. Conductor—Mr. John Roe. Tickets, 2s. each ; Reserved 
Seats, 3s.; Boxes for Six or Fight Persons, £1. 1s. May be had of the principal 
Music-sellers, or of Mrs. W. Dixon, 60, Great Portland Street, Portland Place. 











year (with an entrance fee of the same sum). A single payment of Three Gui 
constitutes a Life Member. 


TO ALL BAD WRITERS, 


ATRONISED by Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent. Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS 
continues to give Lessons to Ladies 
and Gentlemen in his highly im- 
proved method of Writing, enabling 
all those who require it to obtain 
a command and freedom seldom 
(if ever) equalled. 


ES ospectuses of terms, &., may 
be had at the establishment, 81, 
Lombard-street, City. 
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The successful results of the last Half Century have proved beyond question that 


ROWALANDS’ MACASSAR OIL .. 


POSSESSES singularly nourishing powers in the growth, 
restoration, and improvement of the Human Hair, and when every other 
Specific has failed. It prevents Hair from falling off or turning grey, strengthen 
weak Hair, produces a and luxuriant th, clea it from, Seur pod 
Dandriff, sustains it in maturity, and contifues fir podeasion healthy vigour, silk 
softness, and tuxurious redundancy to the latest period of human life. Subduing ail 
relaxing tendencies, it firmly retains the hair in eur) and other decorative arr 
ment, during many hours, unimpaired by damp weather, crowded assemblies, the 
dance, or equestrian exercise. It.is the friend of both sexes, for while it adds to 
the charms of female beauty, it enhances the graces of manhood, by producin 
Whiskers, Mustachios, and Eyebrows.—Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. ; or family bottles (equ 
to four small) at 10s. 6d., and double that size, 21s. 
- bed oy i Suen = words, RowLanps’ MacassaR om » ee 
. y A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden ani 
Chemists and Perfumers, cieetecon deers . 


, 








AS the honour to announce that his Annual’ CONCERTS 

OF CHAMBER MUSIC will commence on WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 

18th, at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James's, at half past 8 o’clock. Vocalist,— 

Madlle. Agnes Bury. Instrumentalists,—Hérr Pauer, Signor Piatti, Messrs. Mellon, 

Hill, and Herr Molique. Subscription to the Series One Guinea, Single Tickets 

Half a Guinea each, Triple Tickets One Guimeaeach. To be had of Messrs. Cramer, 

Beale and Co. Regent Street ; Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford Street, and of Herr Molique, 
9, Houghton Place, Ampthill Square. 


MR. BRINLEY RIGHARDS’ 


FIRST PERFORMANCE OF 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN PIANOFORTE 
This Season, will take place at the 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 

Ox SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 21sr. 

Part 1.—Trio in C minor, Beethoven. Air, ‘‘Song should breathe,” Hatton; Mr. 

Benson. Solo, pianoforte, Mr. Brinley Richards. Air, ‘‘ For the Lord is mindful,” 

Mendelssohn; Miss Freeman. Duetto, pianoforte, ‘‘ Andante con yariazione,” Men- 

delseohn; Mons, Alexandre Billet and Mr. Brinley Richards. Song, ‘‘L’Addio,” 

Mozart; Miss Dolby. Part 2.—Chamber Trio in A major, Sterndale Bennett, Song, 

**Q de not chide me,” Henry Smart; Miss Dolby. Solo, pianoforte, Mr, Brinley 

Richards. Souvenir de Rossini, “La Reine Blanche.” Grand Galop de Concert, 
(Ist time of performance). 

Conductor, Mr. Walter Macfarren. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. and 7s. each. 


THE MISSES COLE & MR. ALFRED GILBERT'S 


QIREES of CHAMBER MUSIC, at the NEW Lara a 
ROOMS, 27, QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. ists,— 
Mrs. Gnderssoli, Mise Charlotte. Coley Miss Susanna Cole, Miss Chandler, Miss 
Barclay, Miss H. Jackson and Miss Bassano; Signor Algarra, Mr. Alfred Pierre, 
Mr. Wallworth and Mr, Frank Bodda. Instrumentalists.—Herr Jansa, Mr. Watso 
Mr. R. Blagrove, Mr. L' Mr. Mr. Nicholson, M. Baumann, Mr. Jarrat, 
Mr, Bennett Gilbert, Mr. Ben, Wells, Mr. Frederick Chatterton, Pianoforte.— Mr. 
Robert Barnet and Mr. Alfred Gilbert. The Second Soirée will take place on Wed- 
nesday next, May 18, at half past eight o'clock. The Third and Last, Wednesday, June 
8th. 





MUSIC 





Tickets may be obtained at the Music-sellers, of the Misses Cole, Newman-street, 
77,Oxford-street, or of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 13, Howland-street, Fitaroy-square, Triple 


Tickets, One Guinea, Single Tickets, 108, 6d, 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





SACRED: HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA. On FRIDAY next, MAY 20, 

i FAYDN’S CREATION. The Orchestra, the most extensive inExeter Hall, 
will consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 performers.1Tickets, 3s.,‘5s., 
and 10s. 6d. eich. at the Society’s office, No. 6in Exeter Hall. The Subscription 
is one, two, or three guineas per annum, entitling to a Transferable Ticket to each 
Subscription Concert, of which there are usually eleven, likewise to personal 
attendance at the rehearsals, which are held in the large hall. 

Subscribers now entering to Lady-day, 1854, will receive three Tickets for the 
above performance. 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER HALL. 


XTRA NIGHT. On MONDAY, the 23rd of MAY, HAYDN’S 
ORATORIO, CREATION. Conductor—Mr. SURMAN, (founder and twenty 
years.conduetor of the Exeter Hall Oratorios). The Oratorio will be preceded by 
the celebrated Cantata on the birth-day of Her most Gracious Majesty Queen Victori 
posed and ducted by Dr. Elvey (fifth time ef performance). Principa. 
Vocalists—Miss Birch, Miss Stewart, Mias M. Wells, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Lawler, and 
Mr. H. Phillips, &c. The Band aud Chorus will consist of nearly 800 performers, 
Tickets—Area, 3s.; Reserved Seats, Areaor Gallery, 5s.; Central Reserved Seats, 
numbered, 10s.6d, To be obtained of any Member of the Committee, or at the only 
Ofthce of the Society, No. 9, Exeter Hall. 








MUSICAL UNION, |. © 


H R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, Patron.—TUESDAY, MAY 17th, 
¢ WILLIS’S ROOMS. Quintett in D, Onslow; Somata, E flat, No. 3, Op. 12, 
Piano and violin, Beethoven; Quintett in B flat, Mendel<sohn ;" Duet, violoncello and 
contrabasso, Tartini; Solo, pianoforte... Executants—Viguxtemps, e, Hill, 
Webb, Piatti, and Bottessini. Pianists, Mile. Clauss, Strangers on giv their 
names, can procure Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, at Cramer and Co.’s, ~ nt- 
street; Chappell, and Ollivier’s, Bond-street, Raised Seate at theside and end of the 
room will be constructed to accommodate the increased number of'members and 


visitors. Doors open at 3. 
J. ELLA, Director. 


MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 


ANNUAL Performances’ of CLASSICAL and MODERN 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC will commence on SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 
21, at the HANOVER SQUAKE ROOMS, at 3 o’clock. Vocal—~Mesdames Dolby 
and Freeman and Mr. Benson, _Intrumeytal —Messrs. Alexandre Billet, Brinley 
Richards, Sainton, and Lucas. Accompanyist—Mr, Walter Macfatren. Reserved 
Seats for the Series, One Guinea; Single Resefved Seats, Half-a-Guinea; Single 
Tickets, Seven Shillings each. To be had at the Music-shops, andof Mr. Brinley 
Richards, 6, Somerset Street, Portman Square. : 








Under the patronage of Her Grac. the Duchess of Sutherland. The Most Noble th 
Marchi of Camden, The Right Hon. the Countess of Bradford. Lady “ 





LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


‘EXETER HALL. 


E*rRA NIGHT.—MONDAY, MAY the 23rd, HAYDN’S 

CREATION, preceded by Dr. Elvey’s Cantata on the Birth-day of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty. ‘I'he Committee hope on this occasion, to receive the cordial assis- 
tance and co-operation of the Members, Subscribers, and numerous friends of the 
Society, as it is their intention to present the proceeds of the Tickets sold for 
this Performance to Mr. SURMAN, (founder and twenty years conductor of the 
Exeter Hall Oratorios), as a trifling acknowledgment of his kindness, liberality, 
and valuable assistance in gratuitously conducting the Concerts and weekly Rehearsals, 
and for supplying the Music forthe use of the performers since the formation of the 
ay Thakets, Area 3s., Reserved Seats, Areaor Gallery, 5s., Reserved Numbered 
10s. 6d.,-Only Office of the Society, No. 9, Exeter Hall. 


‘HARMONIC ONION, EXETER HALL. 


(JONDUCTOR, Mr.. BENEDICT, or GARDONI will 
make his first rance in“London, this” 8easo WEDNESDA Phent, = , 
18th inst., when PIER ON’S ORATORIO “ JERUSALEM” will be performed. 

other principal parts of the Oratorio will be sustained by Miss Louisa Pyne, Mrs. Enders 
sohn, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Lawler, and Herr Staudigl. The Band and Chorus 
united will number above 50¢ performers, oTickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s, 6d. each, at 
the office of the Society, No,5, Exeter Hall. 








Carmichael Anstruther. ’ 


MRS, JOHN MACFARREN 


H48 the honour.to announce that her SECOND ‘MATINEE of 
Pianoforte and Vocal Music, (being the last of the present season) will take 
Bisse at the New Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, ON 
ATURDAY, JUNE 4th. To commence at three o’clock.- Pianoforte,—M¥, W. 
tndale Bennett, Mr. W. H. Holmes. Mrs. John Macfarren. Clariomet,—Mr, 
zarus. Violoncello,—M. Rousselot. Contrabasso, Signor 


: Bottesini, Wocalists,— 
Miss Dolby. Miss Amy Dolby. Madame and Signor F. Lablache. ColfGuctor,-Mr. 
Walter Macfarren, 


Tickets, 7s. each. Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. To be obtained at Bber's Library, 27, 
Old Bond Street, at the —_ Music-sellers, and of Mrs. Jolin Macfarren, 64, 
Stanhope Street, Mornington mt. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


PERSONS desirous of Investing 
the- of the 


Money, are requested to examine 
of interest aay be obtained, combined: with salto, by which «hh 
ind fall tafuymation may be had &¢ the Office, of sett, post free, 6 


PETER MORRISON, 


7, St. Martin’ 
Prafalgar Square London. Managing Director. 





* | application. 








TH 


ELLIPTIC 


COLLAR, 


TO FASTEN AT THE BACK, 





WITH PATENT ELASTIC FASTENING 





MOST PERFECT AND EASY FITTING 
SHIRT, and, by a simple invention of the Patentee, 
adjusts itself to all movements of the bedy both back and 
front, either walking, sitting, or riding.—Price, including 
the Registered Elliptic Wristband, 42s. the half-dozen. 
The PTIC quite unique in 
all shapes, with Patent Elastic Fastening, 12s, the ’ 
The Patent Elastic Collar Fastening can be attached to 
any Collar, opening back or front. Six sent by Post on 
receipt of 13 Postage Stamps. 


SHIRT 


Iliuatrated Price Liste forwarded free, 


THE 


ELLIPTIC COLLAR, 


TO FASTEN IN FRONT, 





WITH PATENT ELASTIC PASTENING. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASUREMENT, 
. Round the Chest, over the Shirt. 
. Round the Waist, over the Shirt. 
. Round the Neck, middle of Throat. 
. Round the Wrist. 
. Length of Coat Sleeve, from centre of Back 
down seam of Sleeve, to bottom of 4 . 
. Length of Shirt at back. 
The first four measures must be taken tight. 
fey if the Shirts are to open back or front. 
f with Collars attached (3s. the half-dozen extra.) 
If Buttons or Studs in front. 
If Buttons or Studs at Wrist. 








PATENTEES, 
COOPER AND FRYER, Removed Next Door to the Haymarket Theatre. 
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